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Come to the Black Hills —to Lead (leed) South Dakota — and you'll see a 
beautiful school that was “functionally planned” from the ground up. 





Superintendent R. V. Hunkins and his staff spent nearly two years in plan- 
ning, before contracts were let. Every detail of arrangement and construction 
was studied. And Mr. Hunkins says this about their study of floors: 


“One of the items we checked on most carefully was the kind of flooring most suited 
to schoolhouse use. By correspondenc e with several city schools that have had wide 
experience with different types of flooring, we came to the conclusion that Maple 
flooring for general use in school buildings is cheapest and best. Maple floors cost 
much less in the long run and after a period of hard wear they look better than less 
durable floors.”’ 


Hard Maple was used in classrooms, gymnasiums, shops — in general 


throughout the building. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/82. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and lecflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 
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HARD MAPLE ALWAYS 
WELCOMES CLOSE 
COMPARISON... 


for all-round suitability, for cost, 
for investment value. Before you 
build or remodel, ask your archi- 
tect about MFMA Northern Hard 
Section of the world history classroom, floored with Maple. Maple, in strips Or blocks. 


Floor wit MFMA Maple 


(NORTH E RN HAR D) 








Junior-Senior High School, Lead, South Dakota. Beuttler & Arnold, Architects, Sioux City, lowa. 
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WARTIME 
JOB TRAIN 


Johnson Control Conserves Fuel 


ARTIME job training, utilizing 

the teaching facilities and 
equipment of our schools, is import- 
ant to ultimate victory. Also, the 
general education of the million 
American boys who “turn 21” each 
year and become potential defend- 
ers of American liberty—-and of their 
sisters—is essential to the American 
ideas of freedom and democracy. 
Johnson automatic temperature 
control performs an important task in 
thousands of school buildings, old 
and new, and will play its part in 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 


schools built in war production areas. 
Economizing in wartime fuel! Saving 
money! Promoting the health of pupils! 

The Johnson organization, provid- 
ing essential temperature control 
equipment for wor production plants, 
is alive, also, to its roles of saving 
money and contributing to health in 
schools... Johnson DUAL control main- 
tains reduced temperatures in unoccu- 
pied rooms, while retaining healthful, 
workable conditions in shops and lab- 
oratories. No separate steam mains 
required! Ask a Johnson engineer. 


TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND DIRECT 
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CONTROL BY JOHNSON 


Enlisted 


The following new school buildings, featured 
in recent issues of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL, save fuel and promote 
health with Johnson temperature control. 






Jos. W. Mauck School, Hilisdale, Mich. 
Findlay High School, Findlay, Ohio 


Hillsboro Jr. & Sr. High School, 
Hillsboro, Ohio 


Wauwatosa High School, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Crowe Isiand School, Winnetka, ill. 
High School, Bossier City, La. 


McKeesport Vocational School, 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Frederick High School, Frederick, Md. 


PICTURED ABOVE: Machine Shop Defense 
Class, West Allis School of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Mr. Roy R. Van Duzee, 
director, West Allis, Wis. 















BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ALWAYS IMPORTANT, 


vow VITAL! : 


The need for Von Duprin devices is more urgent than ever before. People Adju 





are worried about dangers that are new to America. To provide sate, sure, E. 
, : ; Sch 
instantaneous exit—and to allay these fears as well—there is a vital, “e 


immediate demand that all exit doors of schools and public buildings be Plan 

E. 
Teac 
A great part of the Von Duprin plant is devoted to defense orders, Reac 


but every effort is being made to supply civilian demands also. You can , on 
>mM: 


equipped with Von Duprins. 


help materially by insisting that specilications tor Von Duprin devices are This 
Scho 
as is humanly possible. Thank you. me 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 


School authorities throughout the United States 
are fully awake to the fact that the schools must 
15 make a most important contribution toward the 
National Defense. They can do this by stimulating 
to ever better effort the instructional program and 








es by stimulating unity of purpose, national efficiency, 
23 and the spread of democracy. The practical forms of 
expression which these efforts should take locally 
~ must be discovered and worked out in every 
pi community. 
The air forces, the navy, the land forces cannot 
29 : : 
31 carry on to victory unless they have behind them a 
civilian army that sustains and encourages the 
32 soldier to the utmost. That means two things: It 
33 means first, a reorientation of the productive ability 
38 of the Nation in the war industries. The schools 
have here an important service because no war in- 
39 dustry can carry on without trained personnel pre- 
a0 pared in the vocational schools. It means also en- 
thusiastically loyal communities that are making 
43 every sacrifice to maintain the total morale. 
™ It remains for every board of education in the land 
47 to plan its own defense program in the light of the 
= local situation and to cooperate fully with military 
:? and civil authorities in every precautionary and 
actively essential activity. Precautions for protecting 
48 children from enemy attack may be necessary in 
48 comparatively few of the thousands of city and rural 
48 schools, but every school can do a better job of teach- 
Z ing; every school can conserve essential materials 
_ needed for defense, every school can cooperate in 
6s necessary local war enterprises; and every school 
79 | can build local morale for the war and for the years 
72 | ahead. 
The Editor 
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Nation-wide 


SERVICE 


for America’s 
Schoolroom UNDERWOODS 


pane with the rapidly increasing demand for typists 
and secretaries, it is more important than ever that 


typewriters be kept in good working condition. 


That’s why you're fortunate if your machines are 
Underwoods. In the first place, they are so ruggedly 
built that they stand up under exceptionally severe use. 


and in the second place, when maintenance work does 


become necessary you will find thoroughly trained serv- 
ice representatives operating out of 436 offices located 
in as.many cities from one end of this country to the 
other. Not only is there an Underwood Branch within 
reach of every business school or commercial class, but 
the staffs are large enough to give prompt and adequate 


service. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


Service everywhere through a nation-wide organization 
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The Present Challenge to American Education 


Is there a clean-cut policy for the public 
schools in the present emergency? Elemen- 
tary schools? Secondary schools? 

Is there clear vision on the part of those 
charged with administering public educa- 
tion as to exactly what the public schools 
and all schools can do in the emergency? 
Or should do? 

Is there a specific program ready on the 
part of those charged with responsibility 
by the people in their government as to 
what the schools should be doing? 


There is desire and willingness and 
activity, but hardly clean-cut policy or 
clear vision on the part of administrators 
or specific programs on the part of the 
government. Pearl Harbor was merely the 
symbol of our national unreadiness. We are 
recovering from initial blows, and amazing 
feats and heroic acts of daring on Wake 
Island, on Bataan Peninsula, on Midland 
Island, at Rangoon, and near the old 
Moulmen pagoda and at Macassar Straits 
are not so much the result of school- 
trained power as of native capacity dis- 
ciplined in the experience of life. It may 
be answered legitimately that our schools 
were prepared for a world that signed (but 
did not believe in) the Kellogg Pact, but 
that is not the kind of a world the rising 
generation is facing. 

It might be a service to the nation and 
to the schools if, while accepting all services 
that can be rendered by those charged by 
the people with the responsibility, we ex- 
amine the situation for ourselves objec- 
tively and answer the question: “Whither?” 
“How?” 


Two Main Propositions 

We begin by admitting two principal 
propositions. There is no doubt about the 
necessity of a complete organization of all 
our resources in the war effort to destroy 
the organized barbarism and _ banditry 
which has attacked us. There is no doubt 
that the schools of all character and every 
grade must take their place in the effort 
of the nation to prepare itself to win the 
war and to win the peace. 





‘Milwaukee, Wis. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D.’ 


A Frantic Desire to Do Something 

One of the most popular phrases of the 
day, in education as elsewhere, is ““What 
can I do?” or “I must be doing something,” 
and so we see the schools of every type 
grasping at every opportunity or suggestion 
to do something — and it seemingly does 
not matter what it is. The animating reason 
is seemingly that we must show evidences 
of our patriotism. We must introduce new 
courses. We must accelerate our program. 
We must now introduce military training 
which was resisted for years. We must now 
introduce vocational training of which we 
are not always well equipped. This mad 
rush to do something is, we believe, not 
always in the interest of the national de- 
fense or the war effort. 

The Baltimore Conference of the Presi- 
dents of the Higher Institutions of Learn- 
ing of the United States was a clear 
indication of the situation. Here was a 
great number of representatives of federal 
agencies who wanted the educational ad- 
ministrators to cooperate with the govern- 
ment. The main things they asked for were 
such things which do not affect the educa- 
tional program, like stimulating the sale 
of saving stamps and defense bonds and 
urging Red Cross memberships, and the 
like. There was little in the way of specific 
programs that the federal agencies were 
prepared to ask schools to do. They wanted 
a pledge of cooperation — which was not 
only gladly given, but anticipated. They 
wanted a pledge of all the university and 
college resources, but there was no program 
apparently available at the time to utilize 
these resources. It was like the amateur 
period of civilian defense. People in the 
Midwest and elsewhere went to central 
agencies and offered their services and were 
registered without any possible way of 
utilizing their services even as air wardens 
and fire patrol wardens. The former service 
certainly should be under the general 
supervision of the War Department and 
organized systematically over the whole 
country by the War Department, and the 
latter should be under the same agency but 
immediately supervised by police and fire 
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departments. Nor must we forget in the 
whole process the danger of a government 
using a school system for its own ends. 
This, says Liberty H. Bailey, is one of the 
great lessons of World War I. 


Is the Frantic Activity an Escape? 


The proverbial visitor from Mars who 
visiting the earth and discovering this 
feverish activity among the educational in- 
stitutions would wonder what the schools 
have been doing up to this time that they 
seem so ready in a moment’s notice to 
change their course and throw their re- 
sources even into so great an enterprise. 
Could it be that what the schools were 
doing was not directly related to what the 
nation needed in its hours of danger. Per- 
haps the routine job was tiresome and the 
opportunity to do some new thing that 
seemed worth while was all that educa- 
tional agencies were waiting for. One can 
understand why vocational schools should 
proceed to a longer school day and a longer 
school week so that their facilities may be 
available for the specific training which 
they can give to persons who can profit by 
such training, meet the demands of a great 
and increasing war industry. But the same 
philosophy should not necessarily apply to 
the agencies of general education unless 
specific programs are developed in which 
the schools can fit in. Is the present 
feverish activity an evidence that the school 
is carrying on in a routine manner the con- 
ventional educational processes which were 
settled not so much by the outlooks of a 
democratic philosophy of education but 
settled by the habits of generation of 
classroom routine? Is the present feverish 
activity, a desire to do something else, an 
evidence that the day-to-day education is 
tiresome routine and there is need for new 
adventure in education? Will the present 
feverish activity really result in a re-exam- 
ination of the ideals and practices of educa- 
tion so that the schools will render more 
effectively, not only for the present emer- 
gency but for the post emergency, its edu- 
cational services? Will the present feverish 
activity result in developing a new routine 
or after it has spent itself will we go back 
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to the old routines that are part of the 
teacher’s nature and certainly part of the 
institutional forms? 

This article is written not for the pur- 
pose of criticizing the present effort but to 
suggest to the educational administrators 
and to the members of boards of education 
that now is the acceptable time to con- 
sider the quality and the ideal of education. 
To re-examine whatever philosophy has 
been explicit or even implicit in our prac- 
tices and to make, if possible, the whole 
educational organization better serve the 
nation by serving more effectively the 
students in our schools. Now is the accept- 
able time to re-examine philosophies and 
ideals. Perhaps in Whitman’s language it is 
like going on the “Open Road”: 


Here is the test of wisdom, 

Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, 

Wisdom cannot be pass’d from one having it to 
another not having it, 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of 
proof, is its own proof, 

Applies to all stages and objects and qualities 
and is content, 

Is the certainty of the reality and immortality 
of things, and the excellence of things; 

Something there is in the float of the sight of 
things that provokes it out of the soul. 

Now I re-examine philosophies and religions, 

They may prove well in lecture rooms, yet not 
prove at all under the spacious clouds and 
along the landscape and flowing currents. 


Education and Social Change 


There has been a prevailing philosophy 
particularly in the field of public education 
that the school must adapt itself to the 
kaleidoscopic changes of our civilization. 
Social change must reflect itself immedi- 
ately in educational change in our schools. 
It has been pointed out many times that 
this statement of fundamental philosophy 
really is a delusion. A great deal of the 
social change is a change in the conven- 
iences of life—in its externals. We can 
move faster on the land, in the air, and on 
the sea than we could before. We can get 
to more places. Our time can be occupied 
more completely by motion pictures and 
radio. The possibility of entertainment has 
increased in many ways as the results of 
the new inventions of our technological age. 
But the essential quality of human life is 
not changed by this technological advance 
or by the multiplication of instruments of 
comfort and convenience. The same prob- 
lems in arithmetic, in history, and in morals 
and religion exist as existed before. There 
may be a greater social epidermis to pene- 
trate in order to come to the moral prob- 
lems of the age, but the old problems are 
still there and are still the primary problem 
of education. The cultivation of intelligence 
is still the best preparation for even pro- 
fessional and technical training. But we 
still act as if “things were in the saddle.” 
Perhaps they are. 

Undoubtedly the dominant characteris- 
tic of the contemporary social situation is 
the war. In accordance with the facile 
educational philosophy that the school 
must adapt itself to the contemporary 
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social situation it might seem necessary for 
the school to turn over its activities and 
energy into the war effort. To a generation 
prepared to think completely in terms of 
peace, of inevitable progress, and of a “‘it 
can’t happen here” kind of sentimentality, 
the awakening to the reality must be rude 

shocking indeed. The present frantic 
effsris on the part of the administrators 
must be evidence of that shock. We should 
make a great mistake now in turning the 
schools completely into part of the war 
machine as we did in making them instru- 
ments of quiescence in recent days. 

The present educational activity is due 
not so much to the philosophy of education 
of administrators as to the actual needs of 
the social situation. What is at stake is the 
very existence of the nation and ultimately 
of its schools. In a nation such as the Axis 
powers would substitute for ours or the 
puppet regime with its Quislings which it 
would create, would make the kind of 
schools that we are committed to entirely 
useless. But the function of making air- 
planes and submarines and torpedoes, boats 
and battleships, bombs and shrapnel and 
bullets is the function of the industrial 
organization — not the schools. The prob- 
lem of training men to make these things 
so essential to war is a function of the 
vocational agencies of our educational pro- 
gram. The educational program of the child 
in our elementary schools and perhaps only 
to a lesser degree to the youngsters in our 
high schools remains fundamentally the 
problem of general education. Why do we 
seem so feverishly to want to do something 
different than what we have been doing for 
these groups? Is it because we have no 
philosophy of education? Is it the sense of 
the inadequacies of our past training? If it 
is, then the need is not to jettison the edu- 
cational ship but to reconsider the problem 
of education itself. Acceleration of the 
general educational aspects of our program 
on the secondary school program is not 
desirable on the external grounds of the 
social situation. Changes in it may be de- 
sirable and are, I believe-—but they 
should be based on intrinsic grounds. 


What Have Schools Been Doing? 

We might even raise the question which 
has been raised in some quarters among 
even the educators themselves that perhaps 
the present educational system is respon- 
sible somewhat for the actual social situa- 
tion. We know that the deliberate 
educational programs for “death” which 
have animated the Axis powers were the 
means to their present position in the 
destruction of what we knew as European 
civilization. Were we responsible for the 
blind lackadaisical character of our inter- 
national attitudes and of our lack of 
knowledge of international affairs? 

Were Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short the only ones responsible for Pearl] 
Harbor? Did they not reflect rather accu- 
rately the sentimental reading of the world 
situation of the American people? Were the 
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graduates of our schools adequately in- 
formed on the nature and character of the 
peoples who made up the world? Did they 
have any realizing sense of the essential 
character of Nazism, Fascism, Commu- 
nism, and Japanese Orientalism? Were 
they physically and intellectually ready to 
meet the responsibilities of twentieth- 
century life and particularly the danger of 
twentieth-century barbarism in its designs 
against them? Did they really understand 
the nature of their government or have 
they learned a whole lot of facts about it 

its structure and its personnel, its pay 
and its duties — dead inert facts not lead- 
ing to understanding? Did they understand 
its relationship to the individual life and 
the devastating results of the centralization 
of governmental power? Are the schools 
contributing to the morale of our public 
life? Are they training students who can 
face the realities? Are our students dis- 
ciplined to meet in a high degree of adven- 
ture the challenge of a contemporary life? 
Do they see the social life merely as a 
phantasmagoria or can they see it sub 
Specie eternitatis? Do they see the govern- 
ment as a means to an end? Do they see 
the individual as a moral being with a 
sense of community carrying along his fel- 
low with him in his search for human and 
eternal salvation? 


The Issue Must Be Faced 

These are the types of questions that 
must be faced by the educators and these 
are the types of questions that must be 
answered if America is adequately pre- 
pared to meet its responsibilities in winning 
the war and in winning the peace. To meet 
these responsibilities America must more 
definitely face the responsibility of meet- 
ing the challenges of a philosophy of edu- 
cation. It must formulate this challenge 
realistically in the light of the responsibili- 
ties ahead. It must not shove aside incon- 
venient questions. It must not look for the 
easier way to social salvation. It must meet 
the responsibilities and duties. The problem 
of training for industrial skills is a minor 
problem and very much more easily han- 
dled and solved as indeed vocational and 
trade schools and factory training are 
doing. This is not now a long-time problem, 
but a large immediate and pressing one, 
and the educational system need not be 
made even a temporary instrument of it at 
the high school level or lower, unless the 
national danger is much greater. It will be 
necessary to face the problem of vocational 
education as such more frankly and more 
intelligently than we have faced it in the 
past. 


Recent N.E.A. Reports Were Not 
Helpful Guides 
The American Policies Commission, 
which speaks for the great body of public 
school teachers of the country has, in 
reports in the past, concerned itself, it 
seems to us, more completely with the 
problems of aggrandizement of its powers 
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over other local educational agencies as 
indicated in the report of the social service 
and the school (A.S.B.J.) than with its 
potential service. And Professor Judd has 
pointed out more recently its greater con- 
cern with jurisdiction than with providing 
an educational service as illustrated in the 
report on the CCC and the NYA. Professor 
Judd, in School and Society, pointed out 
specifically and trenchantly: 


The commission seems to have been distracted - 


from giving attention to the main issue by its 
all-absorbing eagerness to suppress agencies which 
it fears may become jurisdictional rivals. At the 
present time there is certainly no danger of any 
one doing too much to help young people who 
are out of work. The temporary relief in the 
situation that has come as a result of the defense 
program ought not to obscure the fundamental 
facts. To hope for an effective solution of the 
vouth problem through an enormously expanded 
public educational system supplemented from time 
to time by federal employment may be a credit 
to one’s imagination but certainly not to one’s 
sober, objective thinking 

Before leaders in school administration can 
appear with clean hands before the bar of publi 
opinion there is a great deal of reconstructive 
ictivity in which they must engage. They cannot 
afford to spend their time in guerrilla warfare 
against federal agencies. Did the schools show in 
1933 and 1935 the slightest insight into the youth 
problem or any disposition to take care of young 
people who were out of school and out of 
work? 

The pamphlet published by the commission is 
another of a long series of evidences that a great 
many school people are suffering from acute in 
tellectual myopia. They see petty issues and com 
pletely fail to get any view of the vast social 
horizon which lies beyond their immediate selfish 
interests. It will be difficult to persuade the Ameri 
can people to blot out the CCC and the NYA on 
the ground that they are not operating according 
to tradition. A great many American citizens know 
that school traditions are being discarded in at 
least a few forward-looking school systems. They 
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know that the CCC and the NYA are compelling 
school people to think about problems of which 
they have been complacently oblivious during 
these many years.” 


The Education of Free Men 

In the recent American Policies Report 
on the education of the free man a more 
realistic note is struck and considerable 
more insight has been shown than in any 
of the previous reports. The American 
people are again expressing their naive 
faith in the social efficacy of education. 
Chey look upon the school as the worker of 
miracles. 

Faced with any difficult problem of personal 
or social life they tend sooner or later to set their 
minds at rest by an appeal to this institution. 
They apparently think of organized education as 
the one unfailing remedy for practically every 
ll to which man is subject, be it vice, crime, sick 
ness, poverty, injustice, racketeering, political cor 
ruption, race hatred, class conflict, or war among 
lations 

This making a fetish of organized edu- 
cation is not as we think peculiar to our- 
selves. It is the instrument of Communism 
and Fascism. No such demonstration has 
ever been given as Hitler’s in the “making 
over,’ or perhaps bringing out the traits of 
a people on a national scale. Organized 
education may produce results angelic or 
diabolic depending on its character. It 
makes all the difference in the world, there- 
fore, what kind of education we have. A 
new book on education in Germany shows 
clearly that Hitler education is a_ well- 

Charles H. Judd, “The Real Youth Problem,” School 
nd Society, Vol. 55, No. 1411, pp. 31, 32, January 10, 
| Tix Educational Policies Commission, National Educa- 


tion Association. The Education of Free Men in a Democ- 
Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1941, p. 43 





Our education must give to the rising generation “the loyalties, the 
knowledge, the discipline of free men.” 
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organized education for death. This has 
been our trouble: a faith in education — 
any education. Education was always pre- 
sumed to be good, quite forgetting if it was 
good it could also be bad. Here the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission says: 


The dependence on education is by no means 
confined to democracy. Every modern society, 
whether despotic or free, must have a far-flung 
system of schools and special institutions for de- 
veloping the young. It must have such a system 
or perish. So, while the intuitions of the American 
people are sound, they are not particularly illumi- 
nating. Indeed, the intuitions themselves are in 
need of illumination. The confusion is due to the 
fact that the American people as a whole have 
never achieved a clear and adequate comprehen- 
sion of the nature of education in relation to 
democracy or of the nature of democracy in rela- 
tion to education. The dispelling of this con- 
fusion is an indispensable first step in harnessing 
the public school most fully to the task of edu- 
cating a generation of free men.‘ 

The report goes on to point out that the 
survival of every complex society is de- 
pendent on the moral quality of its pro- 
gram of education—-on an appropriate 
kind of education. For ourselves we must 
design an education to give to the rising 
generation “the loyalties, the knowledge, 
the discipline of free men.’ The loyalties 
and the knowledges and the disciplines that 
we must cultivate are defined in the report. 
The loyalties needed are loyalties to him- 
self as a human being of dignity and worth, 
to principles of brotherhood, to processes 
of free discussion, to fair play and the 
scientific spirit, to the obligation and the 
right to work, and to the public welfare. 
The knowledge, or to use Bacon’s words, 
‘the knowledges” of free men are knowl- 
edges of the nature of man in society, of 
human history, the background of the pres- 
ent crises including the totalitarian move- 
ment and the resources, strength, and 
weaknesses of American democracy. The 
discipline of free man is defined negatively. 
It is what we lack. Among these shortcom- 
ings are misunderstandings of the nature 
of democracy and ignorance of social 
realities, devotion to individual success, and 
indifference to the general welfare, gulli- 
bility and absence of common loyalties, 
and weakness of democratic loyalties. 

While the government is working out its 
programs, we should be revamping our 
philosophy and reorganizing our activities 
and redirecting our activities to make our 
children and young people better instru- 
ments in creating a better world for them- 
selves. We think the basis of the program 
as stated in the Report not completely 
adequate, for it fails to recognize the great 
spiritual and religious facts of man’s 
history and man’s nature, and their poten- 
tial educational use, but it is so immeas- 
urably superior to much that has been said 
that we urge it as a means out of frantic 
grasping at straws to a more orderly de- 
velopment of organized education in a 
period of change to better achievement of 
the goal of training or rather educating 
free men. 


s 


‘Thid., p. 44 








Training Workers for the Defense Industries 


The world is in an all-out war which re- 
quires mechanized war equipment demanding 
all-out production of essential industries. The 
huge demand for trained workers in industry 
and in our armed forces calls for an all-out 
vocational training program. President Roose- 
velt’s program for 1942 of 60,000 airplanes, 
45,000 tanks, 20,000 antiaircraft guns, and 
8,000,000 tons of new shipping can be accom- 
plished only by enormous forces of men and 
women who must be trained. This is a chal- 
lenge to vocational educators in America, 
and they will meet that challenge. 

Almost overnight, we have passed from a 
market glutted with depression labor to one 
in which skilled workers are not to be had. 
Within a period of months, the national 
defense industries have absorbed all available 
trained workers to man not only the suddenly 
awakened existing industrial plants but to 
provide also for undreamed-of expansion of 
these plants. 

We are in a war more ferocious than the 
world has ever known —a war in which the 
foremost instrument of defense is machine 
power. And our machine power is directly 
dependent upon our supply of trained me- 
chanical skill. Today there is a demand — an 
almost frantic demand — for skilled workers 
in all occupations essential to national de- 
fense. Such men can be had only through 
training. Fortunately, it has now been amply 
demonstrated, that in an emergency men can 
learn, through intensive specific operation 
training courses, in as little as four to eight 
weeks, specific operations on a lathe, on a 
drill press, on a milling machine; to properly 
set an airplane rivet, or to do any one of a 
multitude of similar specific jobs. While this 
is not broad and all-round vocational educa- 
tion, it is the emergency device that is mak- 


‘Director, Division of Vocational Education, Baltimore, 


Md 


Charles W. Sylvester’ 


ing possible an immediate supply of defense 
workers throughout the nation. 

The National Defense Training Program 
which was authorized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, became effective on July 1, 1940. The 
facilities offered by Baltimore included 74 
shops in the vocational, senior and junior high 
schools where suitable equipment was avail- 
able. 

For more than 20 years the day vocational 
schools of Baltimore, through substantial 
two-year and three-year courses, have trained 
hundreds of young men and women as be- 
ginners in the skilled occupations. It is now 
more apparent than ever that this contribu- 
tion, even though comparatively small, has 
been intensely worth while because these 
vocationally trained workers are now the 
skilled craftsmen in the trades and industries 
Many vocational graduates after gaining ex- 
perience in industry, have been promoted to 
leadership positions of more than average 
responsibility. The vocational classes for em- 
ployed adults also have made contributions 
which are now recognized as definitely bene- 
ficial to the defense cause. 


Baltimore’s Early Start 

As early as 1937, classes were organized in 
Blueprint Reading for skilled workers in the 
aeronautical industry. Through classes every 
Saturday morning for 35 weeks each year 
several thousand workers have been upgraded 
in their trade, and made more capable and 
efficient and thus more valuable to industry 
These workers consequently have greatly in- 
creased their earnings. 

In Baltimore we anticipated the National 
Defense Training Program by developing a 
specific trade training course in cooperation 
with the aeronautical industry in July, 1939, 
to prepare workers in airplane metalwork, 
including layout, drilling, and _ riveting 
Although there was a great need for trained 


workers, nevertheless, many young men who 
had graduated from high school were still 
out of employment. It was felt that these jobs 
and the young men should be brought to- 
gether. Part of the equipment was furnished 
by the aeronautical industry and the balance 
of it by the department of education. The 
shops were set up in the boys’ vocational 
school. The course opened on July 5, 1939. 
During the two summer months, 167 high 
school graduates here enrolled, 164 of whom 
completed the intensive program of training 
and, subsequently, were placed at work in 
the building of airplanes. More than one 
thousand young men were trained and placed 
through this program before the defense pro- 
gram got under way. 

At the time when plans for the National 
Defense Program were being formulated, 
these successful experiments in Baltimore 
were used as an example of what could be 
done rapidly under public school auspices in 
preparing new workers for industry. 

The defense program throughout the nation 
has been well planned and adequately directed 
and supervised by federal authorities. Much 
preliminary work was accomplished by 
national and local committees of vocational 
educators before the authorization of the 
program; consequently, the training programs 
in most states were established with remark- 
able speed. Baltimore was one of the first 
cities to get going under this new national 
program with classes opening on July 8, 1940, 
a few days after President Roosevelt approved 
the bill authorizing the work. 

From July 1, 1940, to December 31, 1941, 
26,315 persons registered for training. These 
included both white men and women and 
colored men and women. During this same 
period 159 pre-employment classes for work- 
ers without any definite skills were conducted 
for 6228 trainees. A total of 357 supplemen- 
tary classes for 10,985 workers in industry 





Baltimore schools recognize that foremen responsible for production must be trained by skilled and 
experienced instructors. Leadership training is an essential element in the Baltimore war training 
program. 
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Women are needed in numerous 
patient, and diligent women’s 


were provided in order to upgrade them in 
their occupations. 

With the approval of the Baltimore Board 
of School Commissioners, the defense train- 
ing program since July 1, 1940, has been 
carried on in all of the vocational, senior 
high, junior high, and occupational schools 
which were adequately equipped for training 
in the industries essential to national defense 
The schools used have included six senior 
high schools, six vocational schools, one 
junior high school, and two elementary 
schools. Two national defense training schools 
have been organized to operate 24 hours per 
day 

In addition to the pre-employment and sup- 
plementary classes, leadership, foremanship 
and supervisory training classes have been 
held in the school administration building 
Still other classes were held in the various 
plants where the men and women were em 
ployed 


Wide Variety of Courses 

More than 30 different types of training 
have been given for the industries essential 
to national defense. Training for the many 
machine-shop occupations for many indus 
tries have been in great demand. The largest 
part of the program, including many types 
of training, has been for the airplane industry 
The shipbuilding industries have also used a 
large number of trainees. The courses in 
radio and small-parts assembly have prepared 
a large number of men and women for em- 
ployment in several local industries. Classes 
in blueprint reading have been provided for 
workers in nearly every defense occupation 
Other courses have included electrical work 
radio service, patternmaking, sheet-metal 
work and welding — acetylene and electric. 

With the exception of the furnishing of 
buildings and equipment and some super- 
visory service, all expenses of the National 


defense industries. Certain operations can be performed better by nimble, 
fingers. Baltimore schools prepare large numbers of girls and women. 


Defense Training Program have been met by 
appropriations from the Federal Government 
More than $120,000,000 have been appro- 
priated for this purpose in the United States. 
In addition to the operating expenses, $20.- 
000,000 has been provided for equipment of 
which Baltimore has secured approximately 
$250,000. The operating costs of the Balti- 
more training program to December 31 was 
ipproximately $350,000 

Two special national defense training 
schools — one for white persons and one for 
colored — have been provided for the Na- 
tional Defense Training Program. Funds 
allotted for equipment were used largely for 
these two projects. 

All shop instructors for the defense pro- 
gram must have adequate education and 
suitable trade experience in order to do a 
satisfactory job. Furthermore, they must be 
qualified to teach. In addition to more than 
50 regular vocational teachers of the Balti- 
more schools, a large number of additional 
teachers have been recruited from the various 
industries. They have been trained on the job 
under the direction of specially qualified 
supervisors. 

While the Maryland State Department of 
Education is responsible for the National De 
fense Training Program in Maryland, all work 
in Baltimore has been under the direction of 
the Division of Vocational Education of the 
Department of Education. While some special 
facilities have been set up for registration in 
the handling of records and reports, the pur- 
chase of supplies and materials, and the opera- 
tion of buildings, the handling of pay rolls 


and the payment of all bills have been handled 


through the regularly constituted depart- 
ments of the city government 

It has been possible to do a good job of 
training because of the fine cooperation given 
by the defense industries in the city. In addi- 
tion to furnishing skilled workers for many 


teaching positions, they have provided some 


equipment and supplies for the various 
courses. 


Physical and Age Requirements Met 

The minimum entrance age to the national 
defense courses is 18 years, but there is no 
upper age limit. A large number of older men 
have been prepared for work in industry. All 
persons who have had the proper background 
of education to profit by the courses of train- 
ing have been accepted. The only requirement 
for the supplementary classes is that they 
must be employed in such an occupation or 
have had previous experience in that occupa- 
tion. Inasmuch as the pre-employment classes 
operate on a full-time basis of eight hours 
per day for five days each week, every trainee 
must be able to put in that amount of time; 
consequently, he cannot, naturally, be em- 
ployed on a full-time basis. 

Persons must be of good health and sound 
physically in order to pass the rigid physical 
examination required in some of the indus- 
tries. Some personal factors, such as age, 
weight, height, education, and experience are 
specified for certain occupations in the essen- 
tial industries. These requirements are usually 
based on working conditions and the require- 
ments of the particular job. 

Many industries are very specific about age 
and weight. Welders, for example, in one in- 
dustry must not be more than 32 years of age 
Women in one industry should be between 
18 and 25 years of age and weigh not more 
than 120 pounds. In still another industry, 
they should be from 20 to 35 years of age 
and weigh not more than 130 to 135 pounds. 
It is quite apparent that these requirements 
must be liberalized if a sufficient number of 
workers is to be supplied to the defense in- 
dustries. There is not any reason why women 
cannot be used in many jobs now filled by 
men. Negroes, both male and female, now 
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being used in a limited degree in a few in- 
dustries, can be used in many jobs now filled 
by other workers. 

Since July 1, 1940, nearly 30,000 applicants 
for training have registered for the various 
courses. About one third of this number have 
desired pre-employment classes. The other 
two thirds have desired training in order that 
they might secure better jobs which entail 
greater responsibility. The average age of 
trainees has been about 30 years. 

Many of the defense industries have asked 
for specific supplementary courses for their 
skilled workers. Courses for foremen and 
supervisors have been conducted for several 
of the firms, and many additional requests 
for this type of training have been received. 
In the spring of 1941, with the cooperation of 
the Chesapeake Chapter of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, two classes with a 
total enrollment of 59 were organized in 
related foundry work for those now engaged 
in that essential occupation. These classes met 
for 10 weeks every Monday and Wednesday 
nights for two hours each session. Because 
there is a great need for tool- and diemakers 
several classes have been carried on for A-! 
machinists in the theory and practice of tool 
making with a certain amount of shop prac- 
tice. Special courses in blueprint reading and 
mathematics have been organized for workers 
in the machine-shop occupations and the ship- 
building industry. 

At the request and with the cooperation of 
the commanding officer and his staff at the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, a course has been 
organized for selected servicemen who have 
been given special training in electrical 
science, elementary electricity, and principles 
of motors, generators, and electrical equip- 
ment. With this background, they have re- 
ceived intensive training on the motors 
generators, and other equipment used on the 
field machine shop and other repair and 
mechanical shop trucks. 

The course has been conducted since May 
23, 1941. From 22 to 44 men have been in 
training six hours each day for terms of nine 
weeks. This course has been extended to three 
months for each group. More than 100 men 
have completed this special intensive course 


Women Also Trained 

The women of Baltimore have indicated 
considerable interest in training for the de- 
fense industries, as has been shown by a 
registration of more than three thousand dur- 
ing the year. While the opportunity for em- 
ployment during the first six months of the 
year was very limited, there have been an 
increasing number of requests for trained 
women workers, and especially so since the 
month of June. With proper training, women 
can fit themselves for efficient work in several 
occupations essential to the national defense 
As employment conditions grow more acute, 
it is most certain that a large number of 
women workers will be needed in industry. 

Classes for women have been conducted 
in radio and “small parts assembly,” aircraft 
riveting, and aircraft sheet-metal work. Just 
recently, classes have been opened in acetylene 
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The Colored Vocational Training School, Baltimore, trains numerous 
riveters and sheet metal workers for the ship building and airplane 
industries. 


welding and various machine-shop occupa- 
tions. 

A program for Negroes was initiated in 
June, 1940, but since January, 1941, many 
new courses have been added and a larger 
number of trainees enrolled. Negro men are 
now being employed in the aircraft industry 
and it is hoped that other industries will open 
their doors to them in the near future 

The trade preparatory courses are in session 
for five days each week for eight hours each 
day with the exception of acetylene welding 
where the time is only 30 hours a week. The 
length of the preparatory classes range from 
four to eight weeks, depending upon the 
amount of training needed for each trade 

Upon the satisfactory completion of a 
course, each trainee is given credit for specific 
units of work as well as a definite number 
of hours, ranging from 160 to 320. Each man 
is given a certificate indicating satisfactory 
completion of such training. This means that 
he is eligible to enter employment in an 
occupation — at least as a beginner 


Jobs and Pay Satisfactory 

While a majority of the trainees in supple- 
mentary classes are employed at a particular 
trade, there are many who have enrolled in 
these courses because of their past experi- 
ence in the trade or occupation. The courses 
run for six hours per week for a period of 
approximately 12 weeks. A man who com- 
pletes his work in accordance with trade 
standards is properly certificated to that 
effect. Such training is definitely of value to 
him in securing advancement in his occu- 
pation. 

Every trainee registers with the Maryland 
State Employment Service before he enters 
training. Upon the completion of any course 
of training he is certified to the Employment 
Service for placement. The majority of the 


trainees, therefore, have secured employment 
in this manner. As of June 30, 1941, there is 
a definite record of the placement of at least 
60 per cent of the pre-employment trainees 
by that service. A great many of the trainees, 
on the other hand, have secured employment 
through their own personal contacts. Of those 
who have completed the pre-employment 
courses, it is estimated that at least 95 per 
cent have entered employment in the _ so- 
called “essential” industries. Very few of them 
have secured less than $24 a week as a begin- 
ning wage, and many are paid wages two or 
three times this amount. Wages for trained 
workers have increased rapidly with experi- 
ence 

Baltimore has made an important contribu- 
tion to the National Defense Vocational 
Training Program. In meeting the problems 
involved in setting up an organization and in 
actually getting results, excellent progress has 
been made. Baltimore’s program constitutes 
an important part in solving the national 
problem of how to train large numbers of 
workers quickly and effectively to meet a 
sudden emergency. The short specific opera- 
tion type of training described constitutes 
the most important single device thus far 
developed to meet an extreme emergency 
But the job is not finished. There is still a 
marked shortage of skilled workers. Every 
means must be used to call this training pro- 
gram to the attention of possible applicants 
for training 

But it must be clearly understood that 
teaching men and women to perform only 
a single, or at best a few operations, is an 
emergency device only. A man who has 
learned in four weeks merely how to set a 
rivet properly, cannot be said to learn a trade 
There is more than ever, therefore, the per- 
manent need for systematic vocational courses 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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Wartime Commission of United 


States Office of Education 
John W. Studebaker’ 


Schools, colleges, libraries are the keys to 
America’s mind. And the time has come to 
create the wartime machinery to hasten an 
adjustment upon which our national life de- 
pends. What can educational agencies — 
public and private—do to hasten victory? 
That is part of the responsibility of the 
Federal Security Agency and its Office of 
Education. That is part of my responsibility 
as Director of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, among which education ranks high. 

Accordingly I have requested the U. S. 
Commissioner to effect such an organization 
in connection with his Office as will make 
possible the most direct and workable con- 
tacts both with Government agencies on the 
one hand and educational institutions and 
organizations on the other. When such 
an organization is in operation in connection 
with the Office, I shall be glad to receive 
from time to time, through the Commis- 
sioner, the definite proposals for Government 
action which need to be brought to my atten- 
tion. I shall assist in the development of 
those proposals which seem to me to be 
feasible by assuring their proper considera- 
tion by the appropriate Government officials, 
including the President. 


This is the mandate from Administrator 
McNutt which called into being the United 
States Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission on December 23, 1941. It was pre- 
sented by Mr. McNutt in person before the 
representative group of educators invited to 
serve as members. On that occasion it was 
my responsibility formally to establish the 
commission and to outline its purposes and 
procedures. The complete statements as made 
by Administrator McNutt and myself at that 
first meeting, together with a list of the per- 
sonnel of the commission and its two divi- 
sional committees have been made available 
to school and college administrators and to 
librarians throughout the country. Additional 
copies of these statements may be secured 
from this office. 

Briefly, the commission is organized to pro- 
vide relatively small, representative, working 
groups of responsible executives in educa- 
tional organizations and in the United States 
Office of Education readily available in Wash- 
ington for frequent meetings. Two divisional 
committees have been set up within the com- 
mission. One is concerned with the problems 
of higher education and the other with plans 
and programs for the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and libraries in the prosecution of the 
war. Attention will be directed in this article 
to the plans and activities of the latter of 
these two committees which is to be known 
as the Divisional Committee on State and 
Local School Administration. The chairman 
of this committee is Willard E. Givens, exec- 
utive secretary of the National Education 
Association, and co-chairman of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. Harry 


1U. S. Commissioner of Education 


A. Jager, chief of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service of the United 
States Office of Education, will serve as exec- 
utive director. 

It should be understood that the estab- 
lishment and operation of this commission 
will in no way impede the continuing opera- 
tion of existing educational organizations and 
committees. Its purpose, rather, is to facilitate 
in every way possible all activities directed to 
the full mobilization of the forces of educa- 
tion in a total war effort. This commission 
aims to bring government and organized edu- 
cation together in united efforts for greater 
service to the nation at this time of crisis 

The Divisional Committee on State and 
Local School Administration held its first 
meeting on January 7. Of immediate concern 
to state and local administrators are the activ- 
ities which can be organized on a local basis. 
The committee will give primary attention, 
therefore, to questions calling for early action 
and involving activities which can be put into 
practice without elaborate interpretation or 
direction. 

Among the many questions which will re- 
ceive early consideration are the following. 
These have been selected more or less at 
random from a much longer list. 


1. Can measures be suggested for making a 
roster of educational staffs for patriotic services 
available in each school system so as to make 
more effective the response to the requests of the 
Office of Civilian Defense? Some problems are: 
better preparation of school staffs in motivation 
for offering services, instruction in details of re- 
quests, and allocation of services by administra- 
tors familiar with special abilities of staff. A check 
list of procedures suitable to most school systems 
is one suggested attack. 

2. How can the present resources of schools and 
libraries be used and how may these resources 
be increased to implement throughout the com- 
munity the various undertakings which school 
systems propose in connection with the war 
effort ? 

3. What means can schools in dealing with 
pupils of legal school-leaving age provide for re- 
taining those who can best serve the country by 
further training? How can other students be 
assisted in making adjustments to jobs which will 
best serve the interests of the country at war? 

4. What means can be taken to gather into 
one unified proposal the various requests for 
federal funds which may be considered necessary 
to obtain the best results from the different 
activities of the Wartime Commission? 

5. To what extent can secondary schools rec- 
ognize work experience related to school training 
for credit toward the school diploma when a 
pupil is able to take and satisfactorily fill a job 
before the end of the senior year? 

6. What adjustments can be made to accelerate 
secondary school programs to lower the average 
leaving age for college entrance and employment 
in war industries without diluting the content of 
the courses? 

7. What are the administrative and instruc- 
tional policies which must be observed in secur- 
ing an economical and _ efficient correlation 
between defense vocational courses in schools 
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supported by both the regular and special defense 
appropriations ? 

8. In rural areas can the schools organize to 
supply a “land corps” which would assist farmers 
in emergencies due to labor shortages when they 
occur throughout the year? Can such cooperation 
be arranged without interference with school 
schedules ? 

9. How can rural schools which have no voca- 
tional agriculture course best cooperate with the 
Home Garden Club now being sponsored by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Office of Edu- 
cation as a war measure ? 

10. To what extent can schools be used as first- 
aid plants organized according to practices rec- 
ommended by the Office of Civilian Defense? 

11. To what extent can school curriculums be 
modified to teach specifically and objectively such 
things as (a) love of country (b) attitudes favor- 
ing cheerful acceptance of limitations imposed by 
the necessities of war, such as blackouts, priori- 
ties, and outright deprivations, and (c) specific 
skills useful in air raids, fires, and in the assump- 
tion of tasks that children can perform in the 
absence of adults withdrawn from usual services 
and occupations ? 

These questions are all typical of the great 
number of very practical problems which 
face school administrators in all areas and at 
all levels of responsibility. The Wartime 
Commission plans to provide the widest pos- 
sible collation and clearance of information 
bearing on all such questions and suggested 
activities. The commission will recognize, of 
course, variations in conditions, rural, urban, 
and regional. It will also distinguish between 
recommendations of universal application and 
those which can be carried out only in specific 
situations. 

Stated in functional terms the plans of the 
commission contemplate activities in two gen- 
eral categories. The first of these may be 
referred to as activities organized on a local 
basis and which include the following: (a) 
activities involving the responsibilities and 
services of educational staffs, in school and 
out of school, in the service of adults as well 
as youth; (b) activities involving school 
pupils, in school and out of school; and (c) 
activities involving the use of the school 
plant as well as the staff as the local center 
of certain wartime activities, including civilian 
morale. The second category of activities em- 
braces those which are essentially national, 
rather than state or local, in scope. These 
include (a) activities involving the mainte- 
nance of the supply and the morale of educa- 
tional staffs, and (6) activities involving 
additional federal appropriations for their 
solution. 

In these several ways, then, it is hoped that 
the United States Office of Education through 
the Wartime Commission may be of the 
largest possible service to the government in 
general, to a number of agencies of govern- 
ment in particular, and to organized education 
throughout the nation in the all-out prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Just as we are all confident of the ultimate 
victory for freedom, I have an unalterable 
faith in the ability and disposition of Ameri- 
can educators to bind themselves together in 
a solid and unyielding phalanx of resistance 
against the forces of evil. It is precisely that 
kind of complete cooperation that will event- 
ually, enable righteousness and peace to reign 
once more in this troubled world. 








In War Time, Too, Adults Must Play 


(Conclusion) 

The solution of the problem of general 
education for adult play lies in getting boys 
and girls interested while in school in de- 
veloping some proficiency in recreational 
activities which have a definite carry-over 
into adult life. The first step in this direc- 
tion is to make available to the students as 
many of these activities as possible. The 
school must provide facilities. A number 
suggest themselves — activities which have 
a high appeal for growing boys and girls. 

For example, there is swimming. The 
cost of building and maintaining a swim- 
ming pool is considerable. Yet this figure 
is not prohibitive when account is taken of 
such things as, (1) the number of people 
who can be accommodated, (2) permanence 
of the structure, (3) the number of months 
during the year the pool can be used, (4) 
the variety of uses to which it can be put 
by both the school and the community, 
and (5) the carry-over values of this activ- 
ity into adult life. This last-mentioned 
factor cannot be overemphasized. Whereas 
at the comparatively young age of 25, 
while the former gridiron great is thumbing 
through his sheaf of newspaper clippings, 
the swimmer is probably boasting of the 
new crawl stroke he has just learned and 
looking around for new worlds to conquer. 

Bowling is another game which has ap- 
peal to young and old alike. And what it 
doesn’t do to back and abdominal muscles! 
Formerly, bowling was linked with pool 
halls, brass knuckles, and juke boxes. Today 
the comparison is absurd as attendance data 
at any of the numerous tournaments now 
held in towns and cities over the country 
clearly prove. The laborer, the professional 
man, the hat-check girl, the debutante — 
all gather down at the “alley” to try for 
“strikes” and “spares.” Bowling has grown 
up. That is, everywhere but in the school 
program of physical education. 

A sport long recommended for the post- 
school years is tennis. If this is a young 
man’s game, King Gustav of Sweden has 
not yet realized it. A year or so ago news- 
papers continued to carry news of his partic- 
ipation in tournament play. Dr. Daniel 
Penick, professor emeritus of Greek at the 
University of Texas, still is able to give a 
good account of himself with aspirants who 
seek a berth on that school’s varsity squad. 
The cost of constructing long-wearing tennis 
courts is not high when certain types of 
hard surface materials are used. Clay or 
sod courts are still less expensive to install, 
but this advantage is offset somewhat by 
the fact that they are not good in all 
weather and require a higher upkeep. 

A variation of tennis, badminton, is find- 
ing favor with a number of people. Pent- 
house and apartment dwellers alike have 
taken to the sport. The amount of playing 
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space required is small and the cost of 
equipment negligible. The same applies 
even more so to table tennis. 

In towns and cities which have golf 
courses, arrangements have been worked 
out whereby students may have access to 
the public course or to the club courses 
and to instructions from the local profes- 
sional. With playing space taken care of, 
the big expense in golf is met. Increasing 
competitions among sporting-goods con- 
cerns has brought down the cost of clubs 
and balls. Golf will, unquestionably, con- 
tinue to levy more expense than do the 
other activities so far mentioned. When 
public schools and colleges begin seriously 
to work out cooperative arrangements with 
their local golf organizations, however, a 
sizeable part of this cost will disappear. 

Another game which has excellent carry- 
over qualities is handball. In some col- 
legiate areas this sport is rather well 
developed. A trip through athletic clubs, 
gymnasiums, etc., for men will convince the 
most skeptical that a considerable number 
of middle age and older men engage in this 
activity regularly and enthusiastically. It is 
significant to note that many of these men 
began playing this game before they left 
school. 

Volleyball is a game which can be made 
attractive to growing boys and girls. While 
already a number of public schools are 
stressing this activity particularly among 
their women students, the emphasis is 
usually tied up with interscholastic league 
activity or some similar plan of interschool 
competition. Such a practice automatically 
excludes those who would be interested in 
the game but who either cannot or do not 
care to play when pressure to win is ex- 
treme. The chief limitations of volleyball 
as an adult sport is that several players are 
necessary in order to play —a requirement 
difficult for most adults to meet. 

Lack of space prevents a_ detailed 
enumeration of other activities which call 
for muscular exercises and which at the 
same time can be enjoyed by post adoles- 
cents. Such a list, however, would be sure 
to include cycling, hiking, horseback rid- 
ing, croquet, hunting, and archery. 


School Should Promote Participation 

Once facilities are provided for a diversi- 
fied recreational program, many of the stu- 
dents will become active participants with- 
out any coaxing or subterfuge on the part 
of the school. Furnish opportunities for a 
more varied, more individualized form of 
recreation and nature will take its course. 

A policy of laissez faire, however, will 
not be sufficient to take care of the entire 
student body. For some, more active steps 
will have to be taken. 

One way of encouraging participation is 
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through a well-planned and well-balanced 
intramural program — a program which re- 
fuses to limit itself to activities restricted 
to team contests. The reason for this last- 
mentioned precaution has already been 
made clear. Interestingly enough, one state 
department of education holds that the 
intramural program should contain activ- 
ities “that most students enjoy and those 
that the student may not have an oppor- 
tunity to engage in after he has left school.” 
Such a philosophy is hardly consistent with 
present emphasis upon social education, 
the education of “the whole child,” etc. 
If education has a place in it for practicing 
the art of living, then a real program of 
intramural athletics must become less 
temporary in its appeal. With a wide 
enough range of offerings it is easily pos- 
sible to contact a large percentage of the 
student body. The wider the range the 
greater the likelihood of appealing to 
various interests and tastes. Also, the less 
amount of skill required encourages players 
participation since the competition for 
positions is less keen. 

Because programs of intramural athletics 
frequently stress ‘the will to win” beyond 
the minimum of safety, other approaches 
must be taken if recreational values are to 
accrue to the boy or girl who either is in- 
different to or actually allergic to competi- 
tion or lacks the skill necessary for 
competitive action. 


Clubs for Physical Education 


One such solution is through clubs. Fol- 
lowing the pattern already set up by 
camera clubs, sewing clubs, bird clubs, 
literary clubs, press clubs, etc. — a definite 
part of many schools, regular curriculum — 
organizations aimed at promoting interest 
in specific sports can be worked out. Such 
a club serves to stimulate interest and par- 
ticipation in a given recreational activity, 
and at the same time prevents less skillful 
members from being dropped from the 
roster. 

So far as the writer is able to ascertain 
little has been done along this line. Activ- 
ities such as hunting, fishing, cycling, and 
hiking readily lend themselves to organiza- 
tion. Trips can be made, incidents recorded, 
a log kept, responsibilities assigned wherever 
the group is large enough to justify it, etc. 
Proficiencies may thus be developed slowly 
and naturally. Less easy is the problem of 
using the club idea in building up interest 
in volleyball, tennis, badminton, and other 
games which may either be held in low 
esteem by some students or regarded as too 
difficult to master. Several meetings may be 
devoted to reading about and discussing 
the principal features of the game. If avail- 
able, slides and motion pictures of experts 
may be used to good advantage. Students 
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may be called upon to study the sporting 
sections of their newspaper and to bring to 
class interesting stories and news items 
relating to the life or prowess of prominent 
leaders in the sport under discussion. A 
number of biographies of leading athletes 
are available at small cost —this single 
medium has influenced more than one per- 
son to take up a given sport. A systematic 
study of rule books is helpful in giving the 
novice a familiarity with sports. Later on, 
after the student has evinced some familiar- 
ity with a particular activity, he may be 
required to report on and perhaps even 
“scout” a game played in his own town or 
elsewhere. This means, of course, that he 
will have to diagram plays, study individ- 
ual members of the team for weaknesses and 
strengths, form some critical opinion, sup- 
ported by appropriate data, of the team’s 
general efficiency, etc. Such a responsibility 
appeals to youngsters and frequently serves 
to turn a lukewarm supporter into an active 
participant. 

Still another way of stimulating recrea- 
tional interest and providing for individual 
differences is through interschool competi- 
tion on a mass scale. Several junior schools 
in the East are already using the plan. 
Stated simply, the idea is for two schools 
to hold a “field day” during which every 
member of one school is brought into com- 
petition with members of the contesting 
school. Some of the games may require 
large and small teams, other contests may 
be individual. Some of the games may be 
such sports as tennis, volleyball, softball; 
others may be less dramatic games such as 
horseshoe pitching, quoits, hop-skip-and-a- 
jump, walking, marbles, etc. In such a 
scheme not all of the games indulged in will 
prove of value to the individual after he 
leaves school. Some will. In either case, 
however, many of the less adept, more 
retiring students will be given an oppor- 
tunity to engage in competitive sports at a 
level commensurate with their abilities and 
tastes. Result: a number of students here- 
tofore indifferent to contests of a more or 
less athletic nature change their minds. A 
number of these “converts” become inter- 
ested in activities which carry-over into 
adult life. 


School and Community Cooperation 

One of the most promising of recent 
moves to meet the problem is that of com- 
munity and school going together to provide 
recreational facilities these to be used 
by those in school and out. Such a plan, 
the school and the community stepping for- 
ward to supplement the efforts of the other 
in a common cause, has several advantages 
including: (1) divides building and main- 
tenance costs, (2) permits a more diversi- 
fied, a more adequate program than either 
agency would likely be able to furnish 
singlehanded, (3) represents a long step 
toward handling the leisure-time problem 
of out-of-school children and adults, and 
(4) brings the school and community into 
a closer working relationship — an objec- 
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tive which modern education is pursuing 
with diligence. Problems of organization 
and management will exist, of course. 
Evidence is not lacking, however, that town 
and school can work together. A good ex- 
ample of this may be found in the increas- 
ing number of teachers colleges and schools 
of education which are using their local 
public school facilities as proving grounds 
for their own teachers-in-training. 

As conditions now stand the major con- 
cern is not Aow to get boys and girls in- 
terested in activities which can be used 
in postschool years. What is important is 
that schools and colleges be made more 
aware of the necessity of taking a long-time 
view of the physical needs and welfare of 
their personnel. At present, public educa- 
tion shows signs of inconsistency on this 
score. On the one hand, public education 
professes to be interested in the well- 
rounded growth and development of 
every one of its charges; on the other, it 
caters to the recreational interests of a 
select few — the few, incidentally, who are 
frequently most capable, at least while in 
school, of looking out for themselves. Pub- 
lic education claims to be concerned with 
values designed to render each and every 
student a more negotiable, a more satisfied 
social member in school and out, only to 
deny that claim by providing recreational 
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opportunities of a distinctly temporary 
nature. Statement of purpose and the pur- 
suit of that intent can well be brought into 
closer harmony. 

The case of Public School No. 21 men- 
tioned in the first part of this paper is not 
unique. Unfortunately, many such schools 
may be found throughout the nation — 
each laboring under the delusion that be- 
cause it is serving in a motor sense the 
temporary interests of a small percentage 
of the student population the institution is 
living up to its professed responsibility. 
The fallacy underlying this reasoning 
should be obvious. It is the sincere hope 
that the secondary schools, and the colleges 
for that matter, of the future will look with 
a more critical eye upon the boy or girl 
who shows signs of completing his educa- 
tional program without having developed 
at least a nodding acquaintance with one 
or more recreative activities which may be 
pursued long after graduation. Perhaps 
when that happens, a greater number of 
adults will find, despite the pressure of 
earning a living, managing a home, and 
engaging in civilian war activities, that play 
and exercise can figure easily and pleasant- 
ly in their own lives. There is no reason for 
grownups to feel that children have, or 
should have, a monopoly on the benefits 
to be derived from play. 


The Los Angeles School Program 
for War Service Herbert Popenoe, Ph.D.” 


With more than eleven hundred square 
miles of school district laved by the Pacific 
Ocean, with more than a quarter of a million 
pupils enrolled, and with numerous aircraft 
and other war material plants within its boun- 
daries, the Los Angeles city school system 
has stepped up its activities for the war 
emergency. 

All usual school activities are being carried 
on through the regular functions of the teach- 
ing and administrative staffs. A  supple- 
mentary war emergency organization has been 
formed from the regular staff to take charge 
of all new and additional responsibilities. The 
following committees have been formed: 
Policy Forming and Directing, Central Co- 
ordination, Clearance and Assignment, Sug- 
gestions and Information, Contacts and 
Relations, PTA Co-ordination, Building 
Safety and Use, Communications and Mes- 
senger Service, Health and First Aid, Defense 
Securities, Emergency Instruction, and 
Twenty-four Hour Service. 

An emergency bulletin from the superin- 
tendent’s office has required every one of the 
more than four hundred schools to check and 
report in detail immediately the location and 
availability of all utility switches, valves, and 
shutoffs; the extent of all emergency supplies; 
the best shelter facilities in case of air raid or 
other disaster; personnel assignments for 
emergency responsibility; and all activities or 
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services which teachers, pupils, and PTA 
members had been trained to render. 

Ail employees of the board of education 
have been placed on 24-hour call in case of 
emergency. Facilities at school cafeterias can 
feed 86,000 individuals at one sitting, and 
have available food for 15 days. Emergency 
safety drills are being held in all schools. 
First-aid classes are training school personnel 
in “first aid” and other emergency procedures. 
Demonstrations and instructions are being 
given by personnel of the Los Angeles Fire 
Department at each school in the proper 
handling of incendiary and other bombs. All 
buildings have been given special inspections 
to check all safety devices. 

Regular instruction is continuing along all 
lines, but special provision has been made for 
those students who will go into defense in- 
dustries in June; these students have been 
encouraged to devote their entire final 
semester to specialized training for the work 
which they plan to enter. 

Areas of war hysteria and emotional tension 
have been carefully safeguarded. Absences are 
few, and school attendance is up to normal. 

The city school system has worked in close 
cooperation with the municipal Civilian De- 
fense Board, the Major Disaster Committee, 
and other agencies in the city and county. 
Every pupil, parent, and teacher has been 
made cognizant of emergency requirements, 
and has been informed as to proper procedure 
under ,existing war conditions. 

(Concluded on page 81) 








Maintaining and Improving the Teaching 
Staff During the War Period 


There are many obstacles in the way of 
maintaining and improving a teaching staff 
during the war period. School-board members 
and superintendents who were in charge of 
schools during the World War I have some 
realization of the difficulties that will be en- 
countered. During that period there was a 
decided rise in the cost of living and an 
inability to make adequate salary adjust- 
ments. A number of key teachers were 
drafted. Many others resigned to accept in- 
dustrial and government positions. As a result, 
there was in most communities a definite 
scarcity of teachers, consequent overloading 
of classes, elimination of important school 
subjects, lowering of teacher standards, and 
the employment of poorly prepared and in- 
adequate teachers. | 

Compared with the World War I, the pres- 
ent war will be immensely more expensive, 
will require greatly increased production, will 
withdraw from civil life for war participation 
greater numbers of individuals, and will last 
much longer. It will be found immeasurably 
more difficult to maintain and improve the 
teaching staff during the present period than 
it was in 1917 and 1918. Although we have 
been in this war only since December 7, 1941, 
the effect upon the teaching staff is already 
discernible. Since the close of school in the 
summer of 1941 the cost of living has in- 
creased more than 10 per cent, and it has been 
impossible for most school corporations to 
make any salary adjustments because tax 
levies and budgets were not changeable dur- 
ing the school year. In many sections of the 
country an acute teacher shortage has de- 
veloped, particularly in low-salaried areas 
and in such fields as mathematics, chemistry, 
vocational training, and physical training. 
A recent survey of teacher-training institu- 
tions reveals the fact that there has been a 
reduction in enrollment this year compared 
with last, of over 14 per cent — thus indicat- 
ing that fewer people are planning to enter 
the teaching profession, in the face of a rapid- 
ly increasing teacher shortage. 

Heavy federal taxes have been levied and 
still heavier taxes are contemplated for next 
year. This has resulted in a determined effort 
on the part of various taxpayers associations 
and economy leagues to reduce all nonwar 
expenditures and tax levies, including those 
for the maintenance of schools. 

Whether to submit to the increasing pres- 
sure to lower school standards and to allow 
the quality and efficiency of education to be 
drastically reduced during the war, or to op- 
pose vigorously all such tendencies, and to 
fight for the maintenance of the most effec- 
tive education possible during this critical 
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period is a problem confronting every person 
responsible for the management and super- 
vision of our schools. However difficult the 
maintenance of school efficiency may be dur- 
ing this period the writer is convinced that it 
is demanded by the importance of education 
in our democracy, both during the period of 
war and the even more difficult reconstruction 
period which will inevitably follow. 

Modern war is total war, involving the 
assistance of the entire population, the utmost 
production from all workers, the understand- 
ing and support of the great masses of the 
people who must make drastic sacrifices and 
immense contributions if the war is to suc- 
ceed. Much depends upon the laborers in our 
war industries. There are many millions of 
future laborers now attending our schools 
whose vocational training, efficiency, and 
loyalty will depend upon the quality, ability, 
and loyalty of our present staff of teachers. 
In our schools today are literally millions of 
young men who will be actively engaged in 
the war before it is over, and their training, 
understanding, and loyalty, which will have 
much to do with the final outcome of the war, 
are being determined by our present teaching 
staff. In the most difficult afterwar period, 
when the most important problems of our 
whole history will confront our voters, the 
balance of power may well be exercised by 
the thirty million young people now in our 
schools. It is of the utmost importance that 
they have an understanding of the problems 
that will confront them —that they develop 
an understanding of our freedoms and demo- 
cratic principles and unshakable loyalty to 
them. Whether this can be done or not will 
depend on whether we can maintain and im- 
prove our present teaching staff. 

In spite of the difficulties confronting 
school management, there are a number of 
things that can be done at the present time 
which will help to retain efficient teachers and 
which will improve the morale and increase 
the efficiency of the entire teaching staff. 

1. Everything must be done to improve 
teacher morale. Every effort should be made 
to convince teachers that their positions are 
secure, provided they are interested in their 
work and effective in their teaching. It is of 
first importance that teachers be convinced 
that they will be treated fairly, impartially, 
and justly by school management. Supervision 
should be so conducted that it is clearly recog- 
nized by teachers as friendly and constructive. 

2. There should be no compromise in main- 
taining educational standards. Any efforts to 
shorten the school term or to eliminate im- 
portant subjects from the curriculum or to 
lower teacher qualifications should be opposed 
vigorously. Suggestions for the overcrowding 
of classes, so frequent during war periods, 
should be rejected 
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3. A program of in-service training of 
teachers should be carefully developed. Realiz- 
ing that the time is at hand when experienced 
and trained teachers can often not be re- 
placed adequately, teachers now on the staff 
should be induced by recognition and financial 
assistance to increase their efficiency by sum- 
mer school attendance or other recognized 
methods of professional improvement. Teach- 
ers should be encouraged to maintain active 
membership in professional organizations, and 
to participate in determining school policies 
and objectives, and to assume responsibilities 
in the field of public relations. 

4. Adequate salaries should be paid. Per- 
haps the most important factor in maintaining 
and improving the teaching staff is the pay- 
ment of adequate salaries. Not only should 
salaries be raised to meet the increasing cost 
of living, but money available for salaries 
should be used for the maintenance of salary 
schedules which are fair to all teachers and 
which are designed to prevent discrimination, 
and to reward preparation and experience. 

5. Appointments should be carefully made. 
In filling vacancies a procedure should be fol- 
lowed designed to prevent political or personal 
appointments, and to secure the selection of 
teachers who meet predetermined standards 
and who are professionally recommended. 

However much school boards and superin- 
tendents wish to improve their teaching forces 
during this emergency period, they will be 
unable to accomplish their objectives unless 
the public realizes the importance of educa- 
tion and the objectives sought by the mainte- 
nance of high teaching standards. There has 
never been a time in our educational history 
when it has been so important that the public 
be kept informed of school problems and 
needs. 

It will be necessary not only that school 
boards and superintendents use every effort 
to keep the public informed, but that prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers be enlisted in 
the cause of explaining and justifying educa- 
tion, school expenditures, and the maintenance 
of school standards. It will also be necessary 
to develop plans for full cooperation with 
local, state, and national teachers’ organiza- 
tions in the effort to convince the public of 
the dependence of our democracy upon the 
adequate education of the masses of our 
people. 

_ ° , 
DENVER INVITES NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

The city of Denver, as host to the National 
Education Association, has issued an invitation 
to the members of the association to attend the 
convention, which will open on June 27 and 
continue to July 2. Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
president of the association, has promised a 
constructive program that will repay the delegates 
for any journey they may make 
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War and the School Board's Responsibilities 


War is doing things to American education 
and its administration. Events are traveling 
so rapidly and bringing about so many changes 
that what is written one week may be stale 
the next. Moreover, these events are placing 
emphasis on so many different educational 
needs simultaneously that what seems to be 
of great importance to one group of educa- 
tional workers may seem to be only of pass- 
ing interest or importance to others. And yet 
a number of situations seem to be so funda- 
mentally significant, as we look at the whole 
educational scene in the lurid light of war, 
that school-board members may do well to 
consider what part they should play in these 
extraordinary times. 

For the third time within the experience of 
thousands of public school-board members 
and their administrators we face an extreme 
crisis. We went through the World War I with 
a certain amount of aplomb, possibly because 
we thought or sensed that we should soon be 
called upon to take our part in restoring 
normalcy as promptly as possible after peace 
was declared. For 10 years we enjoyed a false 
prosperity during which we thought we were 
making genuine educational progress; and 
probably we were. Then came panic, depres- 
sion, delinquent taxes, and the multitude of 
obstacles which made the 1930’s a nightmare 
to most school officials. In some quarters 
there was a respite as back taxes began to 
bail out certain school treasuries. Then began 
the defense pressure; and now the serious 
complexities of another World War with our 
own country once more the focal point for 
success or failure of the democratic life. If 
there is anything to the educators’ slogan that 
education should be learning through living, 
that experiences to be effective must be mean- 
ingful— the school-board members and their 
professional associates certainly have some- 
thing on which to draw for guidance in the 
present conflict of educational needs for war 
and subsequent peace. 

It seems to be rather obvious that we need 
to find a perspective of events so as to be able 
to discriminate between hysteria, “super- 
patriotism” and mere flag waving, self-seeking 
of the neurotics who wish to get in the lime- 
light and all such, and the real events of value 
now and later. Without wishing to discrimin- 
ate against numerous matters which seem to 
be and undoubtedly are important, it may 
be worth while to single out only a few in- 
sistent factors for the principal light they 
may shed on the future and steady growth of 
educational opportunity. The following seem 
to be significant. 


Seven Present Problems 
1. The numerous and striking changes in 
time schedules of the colleges and univer- 
sities for the double purpose of turning out as 
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large a number of graduates as possible in as 
short a time as possible and before the young 
men in question are called to the Colors. 

2. The demands such shortened time sched- 
ules may place upon the public high schools 
to continue to supply youth as material for 
the colleges and universities. 

3. The tremendous demand placed by both 
armed forces and industry on both old and 
new devices of education to turn out reason- 
ably competent high school graduates who 
may not go on to college, but just as impor- 
tantly to take up the vast numbers of young 
folk who were lost to educational forces by 
dropping out of high school before gradua- 
tion and to put these young people through 
emergency training courses which may fit 
them into occupations useful to the defense. 

4. The growing demand on all sorts of edu- 
cational institutions to use their equipment 
for extra shifts, such as night schools for 
physical culture, Americanization, citizenship, 
and technology on the largely neglected adult 
level. 

5. The active desires and efforts of school 
faculties to gear their schools sanely into the 
defense and war machinery without doing 
more harm than good. 

6. The additional financial loads placed on 
educational institutions by reason of the de- 
fense effort, and the vital need to protect 
reasonable school and college budgets against 
the nation-wide propaganda that, while taking 
on these additional loads, the schools shall 
sacrifice much of their local tax support on 
the false statements that it is waste and un- 
warranted expense which can be cut out, in- 
stead of vital educational support. 

7. Looming over all these considerations is 
the very complicated problem of what the 
public school system, especially the secondary 
school, is to be like when normalcy is restored 
to educational life. 

For a generation there has been something 
of a controversy over the alleged domination 
of the secondary schools by the requirements 
for college or university entrance. On the 
one hand, there has been an effort to throw 
off the influence of these institutions of higher 
learning based on the statistics that about 
90 per cent of the graduates of the high 
schools do not go to college and that only 
about 65 per cent of the children even grad- 
uate from high school. The plea has been for 
greater consideration of the immediate needs 
of the vast majority of the population, in- 
stead of placing the emphasis of social pres- 
tige on college education in the hope that out 
of the 10 per cent of youth who do start to 
college may be developed the country’s 
leaders. On this side of the argument for 
utility to fit needs of the pupils there have 
been ranged a large number of educational 
authorities who have preached for “general” 
education, vocational needs, and for generally 
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cutting the leading strings of the colleges. 
With these possibly one may range the advo- 
cates of the junior colleges under the same 
local management as the local high school, 
with 14 years of free school at public expense 
as the ideal for every community. Largely 
fitting into this part of the picture also has 
been the rapid accumulation of experiences 
under such educational devices of the Federal 
Government as the CCC camps, the WPA 
adult educational effort, and the NYA work- 
experience centers which now dot the coun- 
tryside. It may be stretching the argument 
a bit to line up with these forces the more 
extreme cases of immediate training for the 
armed forces and their associates in industry. 
But, by and large, the numerous educational 
activities which have been added to other 
efforts in the past several years seem to bring 
to bear a great influence on the future of 
education after normalcy is~-attained once 
more. 


Changes That Involve High Schools 

On the other side of this picture, we find 
the more pronounced need for exactly the 
kind of college preparatory work against 
which many have frowned when considering 
the needs of the masses. More than ever be- 
fore is there a demand for young men and 
women trained in the sciences, in mathe- 
matics, in teaching, in administrative skills. In 
order to meet this demand for trained man 
power we find the institutions of higher learn- 
ing possibly starting the more spectacular 
changes, referred to here as the change in 
time schedules. Those institutions which use 
the quarter system are adding the fourth or 
summer quarter for the undergraduate, in- 
stead of emphasizing as heretofore work in 
this quarter for visiting teachers. Those col- 
leges and universities working on the semes- 
ter system are adding a third semester in the 
summer, are increasing the week from five 
to six days, and are decreasing periods of 
examination. These time schedules thus 
arranged will graduate a capable student in 
2 2/3 years to 3 years, instead of 4 years as 
heretofore. Irrespective of the influence of 
these changes on the secondary schools, it 
must be said that here has entered an ele- 
ment which makes for college plant efficiency 
heretofore hardly touched by old traditions. 
In addition, many a college professor has been 
told to double up on his individual efforts by 
taking more than the usual number of classes. 
At this writing, there does not seem to be a 
disposition recklessly to reduce college stand- 
ards. The emphasis is chiefly on speeding up 
results by the more careful use of time of 
both the pupil and the institution. 

This involves the lower schools and their 
responsibilities. For instance, a dean of a great 
medical school recently told the writer that 
there was a great and increasing need for 
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doctors, especially if the war should last 
several years. His school had added a full 
summer semester, but this more intensive 
teaching activity would rapidly deplete the 
available supply of young students unless the 
lower schools could supply material at a much 
more rapid pace than usual. But excellence 
of standards must be maintained. The same 
story can be told in numerous other branches 
of professional life and the training for it. 

In many communities we are already 
familiar with the public summer school for 
both elementary and high school pupils. To 
some extent there seems to be a feeling that 
going to summer school suggests the pupil is 
incompetent, has failed some of his subjects, 
and is making up for waste time. Some of the 
schools coming under the writer’s view have 
enrolled from 10 to 25 per cent of normal 
full-year average attendance. There are 
several problems in this connection. Some 
communities require student tuition for the 
summer courses, which are shortened and 
limited as compared with the rest of the year. 
Teachers usually are paid additional summer 
salaries. Indeed, when comment is made about 
the inefficiency through leaving the school 
plant idle several months of the year, pro- 
fessional objections are that the teachers need 
rest, further study, and more money if they 
assume a 12-month obligation. Moreover, 
only a few years ago we were arguing for 
stretching out formal schooling as long as 
possible because the young folk had nothing 
to turn to upon graduation. 


New Activities Cost Money 

Cutting across these immediate and obvious 
needs for education to provide some of the 
very necessary sinews of war and defense are 
such handicaps as loss of teachers from the 
schools and colleges for government service, 
loss of pupils for immediate enlistment or 
entry into vital industrial or other services, 
and the additional financial obligations in- 
curred through all these changes. One episode 
is suggestive of this financial aspect. Not long 
ago there was an interesting radio panel dis- 
cussion on the part the public schools should 
and could play in necessary adult physical 
culture. The city of Philadelphia was singled 
out for praise because its board of education 
had opened its schools for this type of work 
and had appropriated $100,000 to meet the 
additional expenses incurred thereby. Great 
numbers of citizens seem to think that be- 
cause the plants of the schools are equipped 
for greater than normal use, it does not cost 
anything to open them for these extrastudent 
activities. Many a school board can testify 
that it costs tons of coal extra to open a 
gymnasium or auditorium for local civic use 
outside of school hours. This leads us directly 
into the problems of school finance which we 
seem to have with us always. 

Over the country the public schools are 
confronted with: (1) depressed local prop- 
erty valuations for taxation; (2) heavy debt 
services under bond obligations which were 
made at a time when assessed valuations 
indicated a likelihood that adequate taxes 
would be received to meet such services, 
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though in many instances these obligations 
have been augmented by the rush to increase 
building facilities under the assistance of the 
Public Works Administration; (3) tax delin- 
quencies which in some areas even contribute 
to the utter decadence and blight on great 
sections of communities, thus taking property 
out of taxation as effectively as if it did not 
exist; (4) grave default of public officials to 
apply remedies to collect taxes and to get 
property back into effective taxation; (5) 
mounting school expenses caused both by the 
tendency toward ination from the dislocation 
of business in the defense effort and by the 
additional demands put on school boards by 
the defense needs already detailed; and (6) 
the active antitax campaigning, nominally on 
behalf of eliminating civic wastes but actually 
striking directly at school budgets because 
these budgets consume roughly 50 cents out 
of each local tax dollar. 

It strikes any school official who is trying 
to work constructively that it is both mislead- 
ing and unfortunate that a national citizen’s 
committee, even on behalf of efficiency, should 
use these words: “It may be increasingly 
difficult to finance existing public services of 
various kinds, such as schools, parks and 
playgrounds, child welfare, health protection, 
and so forth. These may be found to be 
luxuries which the ordinary community can 
no longer afford.” The natural reaction of 
school officials to such a policy of defeatism 
for the major democratic values for which 
we are at war is to rise to the defense of 
childhood and its opportunities. This is 
doubly true when methods used by anti-tax 
advocates are analyzed. Recently a group of 
schoolmen discussed with an exponent of the 
“efficiency” philosophy, the propaganda being 
released on the assumption that the cutting 
of local taxes would compensate for the heavy 
burden of federal taxes. Statistics which had 
been used to show sharp advances in school 
budgets were based on the low depression 
level of 1933, when teachers’ salaries had been 
cut drastically, when schools had been closed, 
when numerous departments in various 
schools had been emasculated. It was so ob- 
vious that the statistics were unfair that one 
could not but doubt the validity both of the 
statistics and the policy motivating this anti- 
tax movement. Yet it is spreading rapidly 
over many a state, and when school boards 
try to rise to the defense of normal budgets, 
high-salaried organizers of such movements 
petulantly say of school boards, “Oh, you 
schoolmen always think your projects are 
sacrosanct.” 

Preserve Status Quo 

And yet there doubtless must be many a 
school system over the land which does not 
use the most efficient methods or give the 
best of educational advantages even within 
its present capacities. And this constitutes one 
of the gravest drawbacks to boldly taking a 
stand for reasonable preservation of the status 
quo and for forging ahead even on increased 
budgets to meet what the communities are 
saying is necessary in the present emergency. 

Current financial conditions in different 
school communities differ greatly. There are 
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districts where hardheaded boards refuse to 
accumulate further debt. Some of these even 
close the schools in order to bring home to 
the tax-paying parents the shortcomings in 
the situation. There are districts where such 
drastic action has been convincing and where 
upon going to a referendum tax limits have 
been raised. There are others where, because 
the state is the major supply for revenue, 
boards have to go to legislatures to ask for 
additional doles or for “pegged” tax levies 
which may make up the deficiency caused by 
undue shrinkage of assessed valuations. 

On the brighter side, there is a grist of 
news coming from quite a number of far- 
seeing districts, where the communities in 
advance of further trouble have granted 
greater taxing powers to the school boards, 
Usually in these cases there has been a clever 
advance campaign of publicity to convince 
the citizenry of the validity of the present 
school program and of the need for main- 
taining it. These counterattacks to the nation- 
wide program of the school-tax “antis” are 
significant enough to make it worth while to 
particularize on several types. 

In one area where more than a year ago 
railroads had attacked the school-tax rate on 
technicalities and where the school board had 
lost one election for restitution of the rates, 
progressive work of a school in cooperation 
with NYA vocational training took the 
parental fancy sufficiently to make them 
actively support another referendum over- 
whelmingly. To observing bystanders it seemed 
obvious that here were cause and effect; that 
when the parents really understood the bene- 
fits accruing to their children they would 
fight intelligently to support such advantages 
even with their own increased financial con- 
tributions. 

In the case of two other high school dis- 
tricts which maintained elaborate programs, 
sagacious leadership foresaw what would hap- 
pen and took time by the forelock. In both 
these cases there was a most thorough pre- 
liminary campaign of education for the citi- 
zens. One district obtained the services of 
about a half-dozen parents out of each home 
room to co-ordinate activities among the 
voters. Each of these persons was given about 
a dozen names on filing cards to interview on 
behalf of financial support for the school. 
There was a great deal of newspaper publicity 
on the subject, always constructive, and 
scores of groups of parents were addressed at 
formal meetings. The result was next to the 
largest vote ever cast in the district and a 
success for the school on a ratio of nearly 5 
to 1. In the other case, the planning went 
this one a bit better. Several elementary 
school districts graduated their pupils into 
one separately governed high school. In this 
case all the parent-teacher groups of the ele- 
mentary and high schools were recruited for 
the campaign. The argument with the elemen- 
tary school parents was that they should not 
wish to have their children graduate from the 
elementary schools and not be able to tum 
to an efficient high school. The vote in this 
case was also a record one and the ratio was 
about 7 to 1 for higher taxes. 
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Public Relations and School Support 

Obviously there are many school situations 
where the last ounce of effort is already being 
expended; it may be impossible to expect 
more through local support, which now aver- 
ages across the country about two thirds of 
all public school expenses. Moreover, in the 
argument for local, state, or national assist- 
ance to maintain the schools, broadly speak- 
ing, school officials have done a pretty poor 
job of making the public understand what is 
at stake when the popular press or the politi- 
cal or vested property interests begin shout- 
ing against the “fads and frills of education.” 
If the community participates in this hue and 
cry it may be because of lack of adequate 
explanation of just what is being accomplished 
in the schools. There has been enough dis- 
cussion within the ranks of schoolmen on their 
different isms to disturb those who do not 
know better. 

This carries one logically into the field of 
school public relations and what is to be done 
about them in any given case. Much has been 
written on this score, but little has been prac- 
ticed logically. There is no question that we 
are in a state of great transition; the question 
in the minds of many people who would other- 
wise champion the schools has largely to do 
with what is to come out of the present situa- 
tion. We have long been warned by such 
surveys as that made for the New York 
Regent’s Board and others that there is need 
for improvement of teaching staffs and super- 
vision, reconstruction of the curriculum to fit 
pupil needs, better relationships between 
school boards and superintendents, and, as 
much as anything else, recovery of waste 
effort of school boards through better in- 
training of their members at the hands of the 
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The fateful day in 1939 when the invading 
hosts from Germany poured into the Low 
Countries marked the beginning of a critical 
re-evaluation of the beliefs of millions of 
Americans about war and peace. For three 
years great numbers of people clung tena- 
ciously and desperately to the security of 
long-established concepts of peace. But in 
response to the increasing pressure of spread- 
ing war the premises sustaining many of these 
beliefs turned to water. Increasingly, doubt 
of security supplanted certainty and confi- 
dence. 

This state of affairs endured until the 
Japanese delivered their treacherous attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. This bold insult to the 
nation resolved the doubt and uncertainty of 
the people into a common determination to 
preserve the honor and wealth of the nation 
from the grasping Nipponese. We had been 
educated to believe in the justice of war for 
self-defense. A direct attack would be a just 
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EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES 


The responsibilities of organized education for the successful outcome of the war involve at least 
the following eleven groups of activities. Each of these services should be given serious consideration 
by all school boards and educational workers. Without abandoning essential services of the schools, 
appropriate war duties of the schools should be given absolute and immediate priority in time, 
attention, personnel, and funds over any and all other activities. 


Training workers for war industries and services 
Producing goods and services needed for the war 


Conserving materials by prudent consumption and salvage 


Helping to raise funds to finance the war 


Increasing effective man power by correcting educational deficiencies 


Promoting health and physical efficiency 


Protecting school children and property against attack 
Protecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards 
Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war and peace 


Sustaining the morale of children and adults 


Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American democracy — Educational Policies Commission 
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local superintendent. Only one of these phases 
will be touched upon here; that is on the 
subject of an effort to determine what the 
secondary schools of the country are likely 
to be after peace has returned. Here is a 
section of a covering letter accompanying a 
questionnaire currently being used in order to 
shed light on this problem: 


1. Do the numerous changes in college entrance 
procedure suggest that the secondary schools are 
breaking the leading strings of the colleges? 

2. Is there any definite permanent trend to 
consider vocational needs of youth as paramount 
and overshadowing mere college entrance require- 
ments r 

3. Is the traditional small college preparatory 
high school on the way out? 

+. Will greater emphasis be placed on the public 
junior college? 

5. Is there any greater emphasis on 14 years of 
integrated public school opportunity 
local management at public expense? 

6. If trends are reasonably definite in any 
consistent direction, is it possible to formulate 
broad educational policies in this respect for the 
public secondary schools which may be helpful 
to administration ? 


under one 


7. Is it further possible to interpret trends to 
the immediate beneficiaries of the public schools 
and to the public at large so as to gain increasing 
confidence in the schools and their programs, for 
the preservation of present financial support as a 
result of a better understanding of the new ob- 
jectives and their acceptability to the taxpayers? 


In occasional forward-looking discussions 
of the host of problems which now confront 
school authorities, one repeatedly hears super- 
intendents say they are stymied or run ragged 
by public relations. At times it is suggested 
that professional publicity men be employed. 
Against this idea one hears objections that 
even the creation of such a post in the public 
schools sets up a point for possible attack. 
The numerous middle grounds for sane inter- 
pretation of current events to the public 
broadly are neglected. In the last analysis, 
this requires the finest sort of cooperation of 
all people associated with the public schools. 
But most importantly it is a challenge to both 
board members and administrators at least to 
understand this field of community endeavor. 


Peace, War, and Pacifism 


Thomas C. Barham, Jr.’ 


provocation for war about which there could 
be no quibbling. The Japanese attack unified 
American public opinion and united the 
American people in an inflexible decision to 
destroy aggressive totalitarian nations. Un- 
doubtedly, we have erred seriously in the past 
two decades in our failure to be less militant 
in our education on problems associated with 
war and peace. 

In the field of public education great care 
must be exercised on how problems of inter- 
national conflict are studied at the high school 
level. Important reasons support this point of 
view. The formal education of most Ameri- 
cans is terminated upon graduation from 
secondary school. High school youth in their 
last two years are old enough to undertake 
mature study of the problems of peace and 
war. The boys in these years might at any 
time be called into the service of the country. 
The older secondary school youth influence 
their associates in home and community who 
have not enjoyed an equivalent education. 

Knowledge, desirable or undesirable, and 


emotional attitudes, desirable or undesirable, 
are bound to result from studying any prob- 
lem. Therefore, the problems of completing a 
constructive examination of the causes and 
cures of war and of the moral justice or in- 
justice involved merit very careful develop- 
ment and emphasis. A study of this problem 
will provide the basic attitudes that promote 
courage and strong morale in a crisis, or 
weakness and indecision. High school youth 
must be protected from making a visionary 
and unrealistic survey of the issues of war 
and peace. 


Misbeliefs of a Generation 


Among the more prominent beliefs gener- 
ally upheld and taught during the past 20 
years which need to be subjected to thor- 
ough re-examination, the following may be 
mentioned: (1) War is never justifiable. (2) 
Nobody ever wins a war. (3) Peace should be 
maintained at any price. (4) Preparedness is 
the handmaiden of militarism. (5) Munition 
makers start wars. (6) Military conscription 
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is undemocratic. (7) An American Expedi- 
tionary Force must never be sent to foreign 
soil. (8) Isolation is a wise policy. (9) Im- 
perialism is an evil. (10) The “freedom of 
the seas” doctrine is obsolete. 

For a generation the above-mentioned gen- 
eralizations were upheld by the American 
people; indeed, many of the policies of our 
government reflected and were controlled by 
these propositions. The wide acceptance of 
these ideas influenced writers. Many of the 
outstanding novels of the prewar days had 
plots laid on a background of the horrors of 
war and the virtues of peace. Authors of 
schoolbooks very naturally followed the 
obvious trends of the times and either openly 
or subtly championed pacifism. Thus a cycle 
was esiablished which conditioned generation 
upon generation of school youth against war, 
preparedness, and many other activities now 
embodied in the present philosophy and prac- 
tice of our government. 

The swift transition from a “peace” psy- 
chology to a “war” psychology cut deeply 
across the points of view and emphases of 20 
years, leaving in its wake a wide trail of dis- 
illusionment, demoralization, and resentment. 
That this was as natural as it was unfortunate 
will become clear upon an examination of 
widely used social science textbooks pub- 
lished between 1924 and 1940. General con- 
clusions from a review of a dozen texts are 
summarized below. 


1. The space devoted to the subject of war and 
peace ranges from 2 to about 25 pages. 

2. Though practically all authors declare the 
problem of achieving permanent peace one of 
the most important facing society, they usually 
devoted much more space to internal conflict — 
crime — than to external conflict — war. 

3. The causes of war are briefly surveyed 
rather than subjected to investigation, or some 
one or two causes are singled out for lengthy 
treatment at the expense of others. 

4. The causes of war mentioned include im- 
perialism, the profit incentive, militarism, secret 
diplomacy, uneven distribution of natural re- 
sources, propaganda, population pressure, alli- 
ances, and nationalism. 

5. Methods of eliminating or controlling war 
are, for the most part, surveyed but briefly. 

6. The following topics are covered in some 
of the books: international law, arbitration, dis- 
armament, limitation of armaments, the World 
Court, the League of Nations, preparedness, 
pacifism, the Pact of Paris, conscription of capital, 
boycotts, neutrality laws, nonintervention, isola- 
tion, and development of the international mind 
or point of view. 

7. Many of the comments indicate a tendency 
to feed the spirit of pacifism or the “peace at 
almost any price” concept. 


A Better Approach Needed 

What, then, would be the probable results 
in terms of knowledge and attitudes when 
students sought an understanding of world 
conflict through the pages of high school text- 
books on social, economic, and political prob- 
lems? If we wanted students to realize that 
they had a responsibility to stand ready to 
defend the nation until the causes of war had 
been removed, we should have been dis- 
appointed. If we wanted students to defend 
the thesis that war is a proper instrument of 
national policy to maintain: land and water 
highways to resources far removed from con- 


tinental United States, we should have been 
disappointed. If we wanted students to under- 
stand the relationship between preparedness 
and the existence of uncontrolled causes of 
war, we should have been disappointed. 

In other words, a cold, impartial, realistic 
presentation of the factors upon which de- 
pend peace or war, stripped of wishful think- 
ing, was virtually nonexistent in textbooks 
published prior to the outbreak of our en- 
trance into the war. 

A decidedly different type of approach to 
war and world peace problems is needed if 
we are to develop in youth the tough, un- 
yielding morale which the type of world we 
live in demands. The following principles are 
suggested for the guidance of the school-board 
members and superintendents intent upon im- 
proving this condition. 

1. Space. An inadequate amount of space 
forestalls a constructive treatment of even 
the elementary phases of the problem. There 
should be at least 20 pages of printed matter. 
Be dubious about a satisfactory treatment 
being compressed into less space. 

2. Content. A satisfactory consideration of 
the problem would include the following sub- 
ject topics: (1) causes of war and their 
morality; (2) methods of warfare; (3) costs 
of war; and (4) problems of securing perma- 
nent peace. 

The section on causes of war ought to in- 
clude ideological, economic, and social forces. 
Note carefully whether the causes are merely 
mentioned instead of being explored and sup- 





In gay red and blue, the Milwaukee 
Public Schools announce an ex- 
tended program of school art co- 
operation with the war effort. 
Posters, patriotic decorations, de- 
signs for costumes and emblems, 
maps and charts, are parts of the 
instructional program. A study of 
conservation is being carried on 
simultaneously — all under the di- 
rection of Director A. G. Pelikan. 
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ported with sound illustrations. Is population 
pressure illustrated by reference, for instance, 
to contrasts between France and Italy, or 
Japan and Russia? Is imperialism through 
holding far-flung territorial possessions illus- 
trated by reference to the British, the Dutch 
or the French dominions? Unless the con- 
ditions that lead to war are fully appreciated, 
students may be overoptimistic about the 
permanence of peace and fall into the error of 
the past two decades. 


Present Costs and Compensations 

The costs of war— human, economic, and 
social— should be presented. The positive 
gains, however, that come from winning a 
war should be given. For instance, in 1918 the 
fact that we won a 20-year respite from the 
encroachments of German militaristic § im- 
perialism ought not to be omitted in connec- 
tion with a consideration of the first World 
War. In other words, be cautious of the pres- 
entation which condemns war as an _ un- 
mitigated evil under all circumstances, and 
devoid of any compensating features 

The problem of securing permanent peace 
should consider past experience with the 
League of Nations and the World Court. In 
the light of the failures of these attempts to 
maintain a peaceful world, the students may 
be expected to appraise more critically any 
forthcoming proposals to solve the problem 
A forward look on how to “win the peace” 
on the conclusion of the present war ought to 
examine the doctrines of isolation, union with 
Britain, the Anglo-Saxon supervision of the 
world, the position of Russia, and the treat- 
ment that ought to be accorded Japan, Italy, 
and Germany. 

3. Point of view. Examine the chapter to 
ascertain whether the author reveals tend- 
encies toward jingoism or pacifism or holds to 
strict objectivity. Strict objectivity does not 
imply a colorless and dull presentation. This 
approach challenges students to think about 
and examine problems by an equally impartial 
probing of each issue from several points of 
view. 

4. Questions and Problems. Study the sug- 
gested problems and questions in order to 
determine whether they are “loaded” in such 
a way as to constitute “leading questions.” 

5. Bibliography. The subject is so vast 
that lists of magazine articles and books 
representing various points of view would be 
helpful and indicate an intention on the part 
of the author to be impartial. 

6. Individual Responsibility. The chapter 
should definitely impress the reader with a 
sense of his moral responsibility to serve the 
nation in a crisis and leave the student in no 
doubt that war may be expected until the 
primary causes of war have been eradicated. 

The application of these suggestions should 
safeguard students against the more serious 
weaknesses in materials now available. Our 
high school youth standing on the threshold 
of manhood and womanhood are entitled to 
an education for life in the world in which 
they will have to live. If we value our 
national heritage, let us educate youth to the 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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The Work of High School 


Civilian Defense Councils kimban wits’ 


In this period of national crisis and war 
activity, every citizen feels a desire “to do 
his part” to bring the conflict to a successful 
conclusion. Even boys and girls of junior and 
senior high school age become restless with a 
feeling of frustration because of inability to 
discover ways they can contribute to the 
cause. School authorities should make pro- 
vision for a useful outlet for this adolescent 
energy. In the opinion of the writer, one of 
the most effective ways of guiding students 
who wish to contribute time and effort is 
through the organization of a High School 
Civilian Defense Council. 

The opportunity for release of youthful 
energy is not the only reason for organizing a 
council. Youth can be extremely helpful to 
communities and to the nation. The Office of 
Civilian Defense has recognized this supply 
of man power, and in some states the direc- 
tors of civilian defense activities have asked 
each high school to organize a council to sup- 
plement the work of local community civilian 
defense council. 

Many school officials, though willing and 
anxious to cooperate, have found difficulty 
in planning council activities for their schools. 
If you belong to this group or if you have 
not yet started a council in your school, per- 
haps the following suggestions will be of 
assistance to you. 

The work of a high school civilian defense 
council should depend upon the type of com- 
munity in which it is located. A program 
suitable for a rural school might be entirely 
inappropriate for an urban school. Therefore, 
the suggestions made should be evaluated, 
selected, or rejected in terms of your com- 
munity and its resources. 

High school civilian defense councils are 
being organized to provide high school stu- 
dents with an opportunity to serve their coun- 
try during the present emergency. Therefore, 
the council is not an honor organization in 
the usual sense. The members of the council 
should be selected on the basis of leadership, 
willingness to serve, patriotism, and ability 
in special fields. In most schools, the council 
should consist of 12 students but variations 
may well be made in terms of the school 
population and the number of duties to be 
performed. 

The council should be an _ organization 
separate and distinct from the local student- 
faculty council. In case the two are combined, 
one phase of the work will probably suffer. 

The council should be under the supervision 
of some qualified faculty member or mem- 
bers. If only one faculty member sponsors the 
council, it probably should be the social 
studies teacher. If the program is quite ex- 
tensive, the home-economics teacher, the 
agricultural teacher, and physical-education 
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teacher should be included in the faculty 
sponsoring group. 

The council should be organized so that 
each member has a specific responsibility. For 
example, one member of the council, under 
the guidance of the faculty member, might 
be given the task of supervising all first-aid 
courses. This individual would not be expected 
to do all the work himself, but would be 
expected to contact and organize the various 
groups in the school and community that 
would make his phase of the program a suc- 
cess. A suggested division of council duties 
will be indicated later. 

The number of activities that the council 
can sponsor is quite varied. Listed below are 
some types of civilian work that the National 
Civilian Defense organization considers im- 
portant, and suggested activities and ways of 
organizing them in each area. 


Organization of Air-Raid Drills 

Although we know that all schools will not 
be bombed, it seems desirable that all be 
prepared. Definite plans should be worked 
out to govern the conduct of students during 
any air raid. 

1. Designate places for the student body 
to congregate during air raids (basements, 
hallways without windows, and other than 
the top floor). Be sure there is more than one 
exit. 

2. Conduct air-raid drills to acquaint pupils 
with procedure to be followed. Use your regu- 
lar fire-drill organization to get pupils to 
air-raid refuge. Have them file from the 
classroom in the same way, in the same order, 
under the same leadership, but take them to 
the air-raid refuge. Do not permit any pupils 
to leave the building. Do not allow pupils to 
return to classrooms until the “all-clear” 
signal is given. 

3. Publish full instructions; have them read 
over and over again to pupils, have them 
posted on bulletin boards—be sure every 
teacher and pupil understand them. 

4. Organize a special fire-fighting detail 
among the older pupils. Secure information 
concerning fire-fighting methods from local 


DEFENDING AMERICA 


In a time of emergency it is important that the 
education of children and young people go on 
unhampered. Schools must impress upon our youth 
an abiding faith in the American Ways of Life, 
secure knowledge with which to control and 
fashion them, obtain skill in handling them, and 
seek understanding of how to enrich and improve 
them. Let us, together with those we teach, re- 
dedicate ourselves to make Democracy work and 
teaching its principles in our schools that youth 
may enjoy its privileges as true Americans. This 
is the task of public education today. May we, 
therefore, as trainers of youth emphasize in all 
our teaching the theme of the present school year, 
“Defending America through education.” — Dr. 
W. F. Warren, Durham, N. C. 
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fire department or fire warden. Collect the 
fire-fighting equipment recommended by the 
local agencies. 

5. Instruct parents not to come for children 
during a raid. 


First-Aid Classes 

One of the most important contributions 
any council can make to its community is to 
provide instruction in first aid. Such instruc- 
tion will be beneficial to men called into the 
army and to those who may be injured at 
home. Steps in organizing a first-aid program 
are: 

1. Contact the local Red Cross to obtain 
information about courses and certificates. 

2. Ask the Red Cross to designate a quali- 
fied instructor. In almost any community 
some individual will be a qualified Red Cross 
instructor. The physical-education teachers 
are undoubtedly certificated to give instruc- 
tion in first aid. If not, some individual, the 
scoutmaster or nurse perhaps, will be qualified 

3. Organize first-aid courses for as many 
students in junior and senior high school as 
possible. This may be done in several ways. 
Conduct the courses after school on a volun- 
teer basis; select sufficient senior students 
of 18 years or over to take the instructor’s 
course in first aid and have them give the 
first-aid course during the home-room period 
or club period; make first-aid courses a Te- 
quired part of the curriculum if the Red 
Cross Chapter is able to supply a full-time 
teacher; start a first-aid club. 

4. Organize first-aid classes for adults 
through the PTA, if some local agency has 
not already started such classes. 


Knitting and Sewing 

As in the last war, the Red Cross will be 
making a great contribution to the armed 
forces by conducting civilian sewing and 
knitting activities. The high school council 
can assist in the following way: 

1. Establishing a distribution and collec- 
tion agency in the school building. Students 
can man this center for designated periods 
each day, at which time other students can 
get materials and bring back finished products. 

2. Organizing classes in sewing and knit- 
ting. Senior girls in home economics or in- 
terested adults in the community can be used 
to provide instruction. 

3. Knitting clubs can be organized for work 
during the activities period. 


Nursing Instruction 

Many nurses aids and home nurses will be 
needed during the present emergency. While 
the high school cannot fully train nurses, they 
can provide instruction in home care. 

1. Once again the first step is to contact 
the American Red Cross representative. At 
the present time, a simplified course in home 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CIVILIAN DEFENSE COUNCIL 


Mr, Jones, Social Studies Teacher, Faculty Sponsor 


Raids Pirst Aid 
Jack Day, 
(Senior, foot- 
ball captain) 
working in co- 
operation with 
principal and 
student govern- 
ment, 


Sam Sallis, 
(Eagle Scout) 
working in co- 
operation with 
coach and health 
teacher, 


Jones, 


Nursin Dietetics 
Frances Watson, May Brown, 
(Senior,planning (Home Econom- 
to be a nurse) 
working in co- 
operation with 
Red Cross and 
local medical 
units. 


in cooperation 
with the Home 


Publicit 


Sarah Sawyer, 
(Reporter on 
school paper) 
working in 
cooperation with 
sponsor of school art teacher 
paper and Mr, 


Child Care 


— 
Sally Debs, 
(Home Sco- 
ics Major) working nomics Major) 


working in co- 
operation with 
Economics Dept. the Home Eco- 

nomics Department. Sponsor of 





Posters Knitting 
—— 

Jim Ellis, 

(Art Major) 
working in 

cooperation 
with the 


Jean Cory, 
(Vice-Pres. of 
$3tud. Council) 
working in 
cooperation 
with parents and 
and the art Red Cross. 
club. 


inf ormation 
War on Waste Bureau 
Wallace Waite, Jim Keener, 
(President of (Library Assis- 
Stud. Council) tant) working 
working in in cooperation 
cooperation with the school 
with the librarian and 
library club, 
clubs in 
school, 


The above diagramatic outline of a high school defense council will 
enable teachers and pupils to quickly understand the plan and operation 
in a given high school. 


nursing is being developed by this agency. 
Such a course can be given at the high school 
even though your community does not have 
a hospital. 

2. Provision of unit in regular science 
courses dealing with the way simple home 
materials can be used to combat disease and 
care for wounds. The council might accept 
the responsibility for collecting information 
for the science teacher. 

3. Securing and making available to the 
student body information about ways of mak- 
ing homemade hospital equipment. This in- 
formation can be secured from the Red Cross 

“4. Have the vocational home-economics 
teacher provide instruction in home care of 
the sick and wounded for the members of the 
student body who are unable to enroll in 
vocational home economics or the course in 
home nursing. 


Dietetics in the Curriculum 

With rising prices, the problem of securing 
a satisfactory diet will become more acute in 
all homes. The council should do what it can 
to meet this situation. Suggested activities 
are: 

1. Survey the diets of pupils to determine 
present deficiencies. 

2. Conduct a poster campaign to combat 
omissions in pupil diet that are avoidable. 

3. Write to the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
for information on low-cost diets and make 
this information available on a special shelf 
in the library. 

4. Maintain a bulletin board on which food 
bargains and comparisons of nutritive value 
of low-cost substitutes with high-priced foods 
are posted. 

5. Plant a cooperative school garden in the 
spring. This will be quite an undertaking and 
should be carefully thought out with provision 
made for certain groups in the school assum- 
ing responsibility for caring for the garden 
through the summer. In organizing this proj- 
ect, it will probably be desirable to make the 
vocational agricultural class the nucleus, with 


other persons and groups cooperating with 
them. 

6. If the cooperative school garden is un- 
dertaken, a summer canning project should 
be planned. The home-economics teacher and 
students, the head of the school cafeteria, 
and interested mothers should be encouraged 
to organize and carry out this plan with the 
aid of the council. Further assistance and 
information might be secured from the 
County Home Demonstration Agent. 

7. Suggest the formation of adult consumer 
groups in the local PTA. 


Child Care 

One of the needs many communities will 
face is facilities and personnel to care for 
children of working parents. To meet this 
coming deficiency, the council might organize 
child care classes in which a study of the 
health and supervision needs of children is 
made. 

1. Qualified persons in the 
should be contacted and asked to donate their 
instructional services. 

2. Homemade toys can be provided through 
the work of boys in shop classes. 

3. Information regarding group games can 
be obtained from boy scout leaders, 4-H club 
leaders, and physical-education teachers. 

4. The girl scout or girl reserve organiza- 
tions in the school might be asked to accept 
and sponsor this program. 


community 


War on Waste 

The United States is facing a severe short- 
age in certain basic materials. The National 
Civilian Defense Office has asked that waste 
materials be collected, particularly paper, 
rags, metals, and used rubber. The school 
council could organize this collection program 
by: 

1. Contacting purchasers of used materials 
and making arrangements for selling the col- 
lected material in order that it may return 
to production through the usual channels. 

2. Establishing depositories for waste ma- 
terials at various points in the community. 
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3. Designating some club within the school 
that desires to obtain funds to collect the 
material from the depositories and from pri- 
vate homes for the financial return. 

4. Making appeals to the PTA, service 
clubs, and women’s clubs for assistance in 
saving these waste materials. 


Conducting an Information Bureau 

The council can serve as a center for the 
distribution of information on civilian defense 
activities. The following steps might be taken: 

1. Write to the State Civilian Defense 
Council for copies of all available material to 
be placed in the high school library. 

2. Collect information about the various 
branches of the army, navy, and marines in 
order that young men in the community may 
more easily find the type of work for which 
they are qualified. 

3. Form a list of the addresses of all local 
boys who are in the armed services in order 
that anyone desiring to write or send ma- 
terials to these boys will know how to get in 
touch with them. 


Selling Defense Stamps 

Many agencies have undertaken the task 
of selling defense stamps and bonds to help 
finance the war period. The council in the 
school is an agency that might aid in this 
work in the following manner: 

1. Maintaining a defense-stamp booth in 
the school building, through cooperation with 
the local post office or bank. 

2. Keeping a chart of the total defense- 
stamp purchases of the various home rooms 
within the building. 


Fire Hazards 

Many communities contain fire hazards 
which, though dangerous in times of peace, 
are disregarded. In times of war they are 
definite menaces. 

1. The council can be extremely helpful to 
the community by surveying conditions and 
pointing out the hazards. 

2. The council can sponsor a campaign for 
the removal of fire hazards. Of course, co- 
operation of adult groups must be sought. 


Postwar Planning 

Schools have a responsibility for helping 
communities make preparations for the post- 
war period. This should be done by providing 
opportunity for discussion of postwar prob- 
lems and possible solutions. The council can 
do its part in this area by: 

1. Forming bibliographies of articles which 
deal with this problem. 

2. By conducting programs dealing with 
postwar problems in the local school discussion 
clubs and other social studies organizations. 

The success of a council will depend upon 
its organization. Allocation of definite respon- 
sibilities is essential. The above sample chart 
will indicate how responsibilities may be 
divided. 

The activities and organization outlined are 
designated to suggest rather than to prospose 
a pattern. Each school, through the com- 
bined planning of school authorities and stu- 
dent representatives, should develop its own 
program. 
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TWO WARS 


H. E. Dewey, Ph.D.’ 


Little town in Ohio. New superintendent 
of schools, young married fellow named Jim 
Grant —high school girls think he’s good 
looking, boys don’t say much—lots of re- 
sponsibility and a long title, but kind of a 
short salary— 1913 was a poor year for 
business. 

August, 1914. A beautiful summer ending 
in a not so beautiful war over in Europe. 
France and England prepare to hold the line 
against Germany — Kaiser strikes — down 
through Belgium into France —allies half 
prepared — shocked into action — digging 
trenches— burying live troops in rat-in- 
fested ditches— poison gas— casualty lists 
—cooties— young men from the United 
States crossing into Canada in search of ad- 
venture. Ultimatums Hoch der Kaiser, Propa- 
ganda, Blockade, Barrages, Over the Top, 
Brussels occupied. This is war, gentlemen; 
do you know what war means? 

Probably all be over in a few months — the 
big international businessmen won’t permit 
it to go on any longer. Anyway, we're 3000 
miles across the ocean — America is too proud 
to fight — neutrality — raise wheat to feed 
the armies — we might as well get a few big 
munitions orders— donations for suffering 
Belgium — loans to the Allies— follow the 
headlines — where is Ypres on the map— 
will Verdun hold—some crazy Englishman 
invents a “tank” — too clumsy, it won’t work 
—submarine blockade—the Lusitania—a 
plot against the United States by the German 
ambassador— it can’t happen here — why 
worry — business is good — call out the Na- 
tional Guard to protect the Mexican border 
against Villa— notes of protest from Wood- 
row Wilson —the British navy stops Ameri- 
can ships — prices going up, but so are wages 
—anyway, we’re safe and prosperous, and 
neutral — 3000 miles is a long jaunt — strong 
navy, no one would dare to attack us— the 
army won’t have to fight, anyway. 

April, 1917. The die is cast —we are all 
in it—-why do you suppose that woman in 
Congress voted “no” — don’t wait till you're 
drafted, enlist now —we’ve got to do more 
than supply foods and munitions — the Allies 
need our fighting men. The “Yanks” are com- 
ing — transports, convoys— Lafayette, we 
are here — trenches, cooties, casualty lists — 
we are mot too proud to fight make the 
world safe for democracy — ships, guns, top 
sergeants, cigarettes, sweaters, mittens, 
Liberty Bonds, thrift stamps, patriotic 
speeches, wave the flag—nothing too good 
for the doughboys — German atrocities, beat 
back the Huns — organize, organize, organize. 
We won’t come back till it’s over over there. 

Little town in Ohio. Jim Grant is superin- 
tendent of schools. Hasn’t been here long — 
is he a patriotic American? Does he have 
German ancestors? Does he believe in teach- 
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ing German in the high school? Will he go out 
with the mob to demand that Germans salute 
the American flag? Does he have children? 
If not, why isn’t he in the service? The dirty 
communists in Russia deserted the Allies — 
what does he think about communism? 

Teachers leaving. First of all the athletic 
coach — we can get along with a woman prin- 
cipal — fifth-grade teacher gets job in Wash- 
ington — wire for another, anyone will do— 
keep the schools open—no, close them for 
the Spanish “flu” — patriotic programs, don’t 
forget to mention Washington and Lincoln — 
sell thrift stamps — high school boys are rest- 
less—they don’t want books, they want to 
fight, but they’re too young— military drill 
on the school grounds —what’s the matter, 
are all the teachers socialists — keep the home 
fires burning — sure, this is good propaganda 
— peddle it, exaggerate it, teach it. We’ve 
got to win this war. 

November, 1918. Well, we won it, didn’t 
we? Anyway, the Huns are licked, and it took 
the United States to do it. Let’s celebrate — 
parades — waving flags — whistles blowing — 
troops returning —the boys want their jobs 
back — American Legion — let’s get this uni- 
form off and go back to living — normalcy — 
red-baiting —a bonus for every ex-soldier — 
here’s a job for you, buddy — now let the 
Allies pay us what they owe, they hired the 
money, didn’t they? Here’s a bunch of liberty 
bonds, what’ll you give me for them — honor- 
able discharge, League of Nations — what did 
Washington say—we won’t sign it — keep 
out of Europe, America for the Americans — 
maybe the Germans are all right after all — 
we never did believe all that propaganda about 
German atrocities— give them a chance — 
they believe in democracy. 

Middle-size town in Ohio. Jim Grant is the 
superintendent. He did what he could — de- 
serves a bigger salary —let’s get a man prin- 
cipal— we need two coaches, and a new 
building —do we have any “Red” teachers? 
Why don’t prices go down — keep that parent- 
teacher movement going—can’t afford to 
wear out a good flag — why swallow all that 
bunk about who started the war, it’s over 
now — these high school girls wear their skirts 
too short, they run around too much at night 
— why are the young people so wild, must be 
something wrong up at the high school — let 
the boys buy their own uniforms if they want 
military drill—there may be better jobs in 
business, but you're getting a good salary, 
all we can afford right now — why not have 
a new stadium —it’s all right to enforce the 
eligibility rules, but a lot of them are foolish, 
and we’ve got to have a team, think what it 
means to the town—teach German? Sure, 
why not, it’s a valuable language isn’t it — 
teach the kids that we made a mistake in 
1917—let’s stay out of these European 
squabbles — we’ve got enough troubles of our 
own. 
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In 1928. Two chickens in every pot? Two 
cars in every garage? Sure, why not — this is 
America, the land of the rich—keep the 
foreigners out to protect American wages — 
we have to have a protective tariff, look what 
Europe’s trying to do to us —we don’t have 
to wave the flag, we know what we want — 
did you see what happened to R.C.A.? Sure 
it’ll go up, grab a few shares for a nest egg, 
you can’t lose—Finland pays, what’s the 
matter with England? Can I help it if the 
farmer raises too much wheat—the way Il 
see it, Stalin is nothing but a murderer — 
every Red Russian ought to be stood up 
against the wall and shot. 

The Depression years, 1932-35. If you 
don’t give me a ride, I’ll vote for Hoover. Did 
you hear that Hoover took millions of dollars 
out of the Treasury when he left? Buddy, can 
you spare a dime — whatever you do, don’t 
put your money into stocks— yeah, boon- 
doggling, that’s a good word for it—did you 
hear the latest WPA story—yeah, taxes, 
taxes, and who gets the money —a bunch of 
WPA bums who won’t work — what right has 
the government to tell me how to run my 
business —the capitalist made this country, 
didn’t he —if you don’t think so go back to 
Russia where you belong — Hitler put all the 
Germans back to work, didn’t he — that’s 
more than we can do. Heil Hitler — Anyway, 
Fascism in Spain is better than Communism. 
Red tape, red tape—report blanks, social 
security, how can I run my business when I 
have to spend all my time making out reports. 
Italy wants to grab Ethiopia and Japan owns 
Manchuria. So what? Collective bargaining? 
Looks to me like labor gets the best of it 
whatever you call it. 

Important town in Ohio. Jim Grant’s quite 
a man now —graying hair— belongs to the 
Legion and Chamber of Commerce — bought 
him a house on Country Club Drive. Look at 
the mob in that new high school building — 
lockers, shops, housekeeping apartments, 
showers, a big gymnasium, cafeteria, but 
where’s the money — taxes delinquent, econ- 
omize, save, save, cut, cut—what’s the 
matter with the teachers—all they want is 
more money —are they teaching this New 
Deal stuff -—why don’t they stick to funda- 
mentals — progressive education, sounds like 
communism to me — taxpayers protest meet- 
ing — after all, the school board is supposed 
to run the schools, not the superintendent. 
No more bond issues — can’t afford it. 

September, 1939—Peace in our time? 
Hitler marches on Poland —the blitzkrieg — 
get rid of Chamberlain, the appeaser — why 
weren’t the British ready — Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Dunkirk, France, Spitfires, tanks, bombers, 
Stukas, submarines, raiders — bombs on Lon- 
don, a new Europe under Hitler, might know 
the contemptible Russians would back him 
up. Never mind. We're still 3000 miles away 
—and if Hitler can’t even cross the English 
channel, we’re safe. What is it to us? 

Young men crossing to Canada in search of 
adventure. Pushing planes across the border, 
but we’re neutral. A third-term candidate — 
what would George Washington say? The 
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Yanks are not coming. Luxemburg? Never 
heard of it. Let them fight over there if they 
don’t know any better. The Japs will never 
attack us — we have the navy. 

Sunday, December 7, 1941. Afternoon 
radio broadcast —everybody happy — inter- 
ruption— Japanese strike at Pearl Harbor 
and Honolulu— peace talks blow up— the 
dirty Japs— where was our navy — planes, 
money, men, expand the draft, how wide is 
the Pacific—can we keep the Philippines — 
blackouts — submarines on both coasts — 
sabotage, fifth columns — round up the orien- 
tal aliens — defense bonds for Christmas gifts 
— Germany and Italy declare war — Wake 
Island — why didn’t we fortify Guam — what 
happened to the isolationists— are boys of 
18 too young to fight — army trains, trans- 
ports, bombers— where is Singapore — an 
A.E.F. to Africa — ferrying planes across the 
Atlantic in 10 hours—the whole world at 
war — 1917 looks like a skirmish now — the 
Russians aren’t so bad after all — we'll fight 
with them—anything to beat Hitler —all 
out for victory. 

Big town in Ohio. Jim Grant on the job — 
a little grayer, a little slower. Thousands move 
in to work in plane factory. No place in 
schools for them — hard to manage — parents 
moving around bad for children — might be 
able to get federal money — teachers getting 
scarce — men teachers leaving for service, 
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women getting jobs in Washington. High 
school boys getting restless— girls hanging 
around with soldiers on leave —what’s the 
matter with the high school? 

Organize the schools for national defense. 
This, gentlemen, is war, and you do know 
what that means —tell children to keep away 
from factories, bridges, intersections of im- 
portant trafficways—they’re all under guard 
— gymnasium needed for home-guard drill — 
organize the schools against air raids — in 
case of air raid close them up; no, keep them 
open — where are the shelters; there are none 
— blackouts — radio stations closed — teach 
the pupils to despise the axis— Russia is 
fighting for democracy, or is it — anyway the 
Russians are fighting for their homes against 
Hitler, that’s enough to know— Red Cross 
work, donations, savings stamps, uniforms, 
camps, barracks, leaves canceled — war may 
last five years — prices rising, can’t buy tires 
— Remember Pearl Harbor— standards of 
living going down — why don’t they fly their 
school flags—civilian defense meetings — 
50,000,000 gas masks, 50,000 planes a year — 
we can get along with women principals — 
wire for another teacher— war again, war 
again, war again — 

Funny about Jim Grant. They say it was a 
nervous breakdown. He had a pretty soft job 
and a good salary — can’t see what he had to 
worry about. 


Two Dangerous Effects of the War 
Upon the Schools Harr. Douglass’ 


There are two areas in which there is great 
danger of very unfortunate effects of the war 
upon the schools. One of these is the danger 
of pressures from without upon the program 
of the schools, and the other is the effect 
upon the support of the schools. In wartime, 
people become excited and emotional. We do 
emotional things. We act upon impulses. We 
are easily stampeded. Shrewd schemers ex- 
ploit our temporary emotional instability. 
They work us up. It is an inviting time to 
would-be leaders, people craving for publicity 
and excitement — witch-hunters—the type 
that leve to lead a mob in a lynching, to enjoy 
the primitive thrills that come from being in 
a position of leadership among an excited 
band of human beings. 

Damage to public education by such people 
has already begun to be done. Attacks have 
already been made upon schools, upon teach- 
ers and upon textbooks by these grandstanders 
and emotionally unstable notoriety seekers 
and other irresponsible people. Ironically, 
most of these attacks are upon the most 
patriotic of teachers and books in the name 
of patriotism and Americanism, though the 
methods are as far from American as Nazism 
is from democracy. It may be that here it 
was that Hitler learned the technique (or vice 
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versa), of pretending to protect those whom 
he would enslave or destroy. Almost invariably 
the attacks are unjustified and grow out of 
ignorance, or malice, and intolerance. Usually 
pretending that they see great dangers of 
subversive influences, they play upon a degree 
of ignorance of the people which should not 
have existed. 

Schoolmen and women must not only stand 
firm themselves against any attempts to sup- 
press the freedom of discussion in the class- 
rooms and to Hitlerize the schools, but they 
must actively enlist the cooperation of the 
responsible leaders of their community in the 
protection of the public schools. 

The public school in a time like this is 
most likely to suffer from an aggravated case 
of “innocent-by-stander-itis.” Taxes for other 
things will be heavily increased, the people 
will be feverishly interested not in schools, but 
in war and in preparedness activities. There 
is much talk of decreasing nondefense spend- 
ing. Many newspapers are already using it as 
a slogan and instructing their cartoonists to 
harp upon it. There is no telling where this 
will lead. It certainly bodes no good for the 
support of public education. 

School people, cannot afford to be asleep 
at the watch. They must keep the people in 
every community alive to the needs of the 
schools, to their importance to the child, to 
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the community, and to the nation. They must 
not fail to show that curtailing our program 
of education would be particularly unfortu- 
nate in the next few years. 

Not all people in the United States are in 
favor of public education, beyond the three 
R’s. Powerful groups of people, many heavy 
taxpayers would welcome the cutting of ex- 
penditures for public schools to a mere frac- 
tion of present sums. In normal times the fear 
of public disapproval makes them cautious. In 
times like these they become bold and strike 
hard, under the guise of necessary economies 
as they did in the early thirties. We must be 
on our guard and we must carry our people 
with us, lest they be misled. 

There should not be a thought for a 
moment of less expenditures for schools. In 
fact, there must undoubtedly be increased 
expenditures for schools. In the first place, 
teachers’ salaries must be increased to meet 
increased living costs. Salaries for 1942-43 
should be increased by about 20 to 25 per 
cent over those of 1940-1. News notes in 
recent issues of the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL 
reveal that many schools have already raised 
salaries at least slightly. Salaries should have 
been increased about 10 per cent for the year 
just begun. By next year not only will the 
cost of food, clothing, and fuel be at least 20 
per cent more than in 1940, but in 1943 taxes 
will take not less than 25 per cent of what 
they earn. 

Already opportunities for more remunera- 
tive work have increased very noticeably. 
Last summer, teacher resignations were so 
numerous that superintendents found it very 
difficult to find replacements. The surplus of 
qualified teachers has almost already been 
used up. In another year, if salaries have not 
been increased, replacements will be com- 
posed largely of relatively incompetent teach- 
ers, of people who for the past several years 
have not been engaged in teaching. The qual- 
ity of public education cannot be maintained 
unless there are forthcoming increases in 
salaries component to increases in income in 
other white-collar jobs. 

Since most of these attacks upon the schools 
are by uninformed, insincere people, the best 
policy of school administrators and boards of 
education seems to be quite clear. Whenever 
the rumor that there is subversive teaching in 
the schools comes to the attention of an 
administrator or a member of the board of 
education, he should immediately insist that 
the author of the rumor appear before the 
board of education and give it full informa- 
tion concerning the alleged subversive tenden- 
cies. The board of education should insist 
that the superintendent of schools and the 
principal of the school in which the teacher is 
located make a full and thorough investiga- 
tion. If the rumor proves to be a false alarm, 
as it usually will, the persons responsible for 
the rumor should be confronted with those 
facts and caused to realize that they have 
done the school an injury and the teachers 
an injustice, and that in the minds of the 
people of the community, they do not seem 
to be completely responsible. In other words, 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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The Wauwatosa High School faces two important residential streets and is considered an important part of the community 
picture in a fine residential suburb. — Herbst & Kuenzli, Architects, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Wauwatosa Senior-Junior High School 


The Wauwatosa Senior-Junior High School, 
which was begun in 1927 on a long-term unit- 
construction basis has been practically com- 
pleted, the years of intelligent planning cul- 

Architect, Milwaukee, Wis 





The cafeteria is finished in warm colors and is fully 
equipped for serving a maximum load of daily lunches. 


E, O. Kuenzli’* 


minating in a building that is beautiful, and 
in every sense of the word functional. Wau- 
watosa is a rapidly growing suburban com- 
munity. That the city has maintained high 
standards of living and government and re- 


gards education as an important element in its 
community life are evidenced in the quality 
of its high school. 

In the early months of 1927, the board of 
education deemed it necessary to erect a new 





The gymnasium is simply finished with a sound-absorbing 
ceiling, a folding partition, and counter-sunk lighting 
fixtures. It serves an inclusive physical education program. 
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The arrangement of the first floor permits maximum accessibility for both pupils and public. 


senior-junior high school. When one realizes 
that the senior high enrollment in 1920 was 
only 121 and that this increased to just a 
little more than 1300 in 1940, it can be read- 
ily seen that the city’s growth was rapid. 

The board of education engaged the firm 
of Herbst and Kuenzli, architects, to plan the 
structure, and they, in cooperation with the 
then superintendent, William T. Darling, 
evolved a plan which was closely followed 
and has resulted in the building which now 
serves approximately 1800 pupils. Although 
the building was to be erected on a unit basis, 
a portion at a time, it was considered abso- 
lutely necessary at the outset that the plans 
for the entire school be thoroughly developed, 
showing clearly what each and every unit was 
to be used for and where it would be located. 
The arrangement of these units as they fol- 
lowed one another is shown on the small plan 
adjoining the basement plan. 


The Style of the Building 


In attempting to describe the style of the 
building, it can be said that it is modern in 
feeling, yet it recalls certain features which 
characterized buildings of the premodern 
days. Its functional design expresses and facil- 
itates the use to which the structure is put, is 
honest in the use of good materials, and is 
most pleasing in mass and in detail. . 

The erection of the first unit began in the 
latter part of 1927 and consisted of a consid- 


erable number of recitation rooms, the re- 
quired toilet rooms and domestic science and 
manual training departments, and the power 
plant. The second unit followed in the fall of 
1930. It was composed of such departments 
as the administration offices, including the 
offices of the superintendent, high school ad- 
ministration, offices of the supervisors, the 
first portion of the cafeteria with its kitchen 
and supply rooms, commercial rooms, sewing 
rooms, a number of recitation and special 
rooms, and additional toilet rooms. With the 
fall of 1937 came the erection of the third 
unit and, owing to its size and the scope of 
work involved, it overlapped the construction 
of the fourth unit which was begun in the fall 
of 1938. The third and fourth units were 
PWA projects, as was the final fifth unit 
which was begun in 1939 and finished in the 
summer of 1940 when the building as a whole 
was practically completed with the exception 
of the swimming pool, shown in the first-floor 
plan, and the girls gymnasium, indicated in 
the mezzanine-floor plan. 

The third unit to be built increased to a 
very considerable degree the areas of the cafe- 
teria, study halls, and library. It also included 
the auditorium, the stage with its dressing 
rooms, a large workroom adjoining the stage, 
and a storage room below the stage. Provision 
was made for additional classrooms and 
toilets on the second and third floors, and the 
entire area of the third floor over the audi- 


torium was assigned to laboratories and the 
band room with its dependencies. A large por- 
tion of the girls locker and shower depart- 
ment is contained within this unit and was in- 
creased when the fifth unit was completed. 
Besides provision for the girls locker and 
shower department, the fifth unit also con- 
tains the corrective gymnasium and the boys 
locker and shower department. As indicated 
on the first-floor plan, the total area of the 
boys locker room is located in the first unit 
This is in conformity with the original plan 
under which this area was to be used only 
temporarily for recitation rooms. 


The Main Entrance 


The main school entrance is in close prox- 
imity to the administration departments of 
both the high school and the superintendent 
It is emphasized by a tower rising conspic- 
uously to a 5-story height, capped by a steep 
copper roof. Although this portion of the 
building is largely ornamental or decorative, 
it is a strictly utilitarian feature for the 
rooms in the upper stories have been put to 
good use. Ornamental iron ir the form of 
grills is a feature in the entrances of the audi- 
torium and gymnasium, making these parts of 
the school stand out prominently. There are 
other entrances, as well as doorways which 
function only as exits, so arranged that a 
proper flow of traffic throughout the building 
is assured at all times. 
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Construction Details 

As required by the Wisconsin building code, 
the entire building is of fireproof construction, 
being of the concrete skeleton type. The floor 
construction consists of concrete joists formed 
by metal pans, with thin solid slabs between 
the joists. To these slabs are anchored the 
metal clips or supports to which, in turn, are 
attached the sleepers for the support of the 
maple flooring. Where tile floors are used, as 
in the laboratories, the tile is cemented dir- 
ectly to the evenly surfaced concrete slab 

Owing to the large areas of the auditorium 
and gymnasium, girders and trusses are of 
steel with the supporting columns of the same 
material. The exterior walls throughout are 
hard burned clay, faced with vitreous matt- 
faced brick, with window sills, stringcourses, 
wall copings, and decorative trim of terra 
cotta. Partitions in general are constructed of 
gypsum blocks and concrete blocks, where 
used above the first floor; partitions in the 
basement are either of concrete block or hard 
burned clay. In some instances partitions were 
formed by the use of metal studs to which 
was attached the metal lath, thus affording a 


true and even surface for the plaster and 
facilitating the installation of electric con 
duits and metal piping. 

With the exception of the rooms in the 
unit constructed first, all flooring consists of 
maple. The floors of the first unit are laid 
with asphalt tile, cemented directly to the 
evenly finished structural concrete slab. Cor- 
ridor floors and stairs are of terrazzo, with 
bases of the same material. The toilet rooms 
have tile floors and wainscoted walls of like 
material. All laboratories are floored with as- 
phalt tile, laid in the same manner as the 
floors of the rooms of the first unit. The floor 
of the large library consists of linoleum. All 
storerooms in the basement have finished 
floors of cement, but the cafeteria with its 
dependencies such as kitchen, supply room, 
etc., have floors of terrazzo. The floor of the 
auditorium is of colored cement, worked to an 
even, smooth surface and in which are set 
the metal anchors for the seats. The aisles 
are laid with softly cushioned carpeting 

Because of the important uses to which the 
school auditorium is put today, it may be said 
to be the heart of the school. The seating 
capacity of the Wauwatosa High School au- 
ditorlum amounts to 1404, with 984 on the 
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The entrance tower is not only architecturally the high The auditorium entrance, with its tile and aluminum 
spot of the building; it is also entirely serviceable. windows, is expressive of the design motif both of the 
exterior and interior of the building. 


The library is not only the academic nerve center of the school but is its most attractive room. — Herbst & 
Kuenzli, Architects, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Basement and Mezzanine Plans, Wauwatosa High School. — Herbst & Kuenzli, Architects, Milwaukee. 


main floor and 420 in the balcony. The stage 
is generous in size, measuring 32 by 40 ft., 
with a large working space adjoining. The 
main switchboard is located on an elevated 
platform to one side of the proscenium arch 
and is approached by a flight of stairs. The 
proscenium arch is 36 ft. wide. The projection 
booth, at the rear of the balcony, is provided 
with the required openings, all of which are 
equipped with necessary shutters and safety 
devices. The wainscoting is faced with acous- 
tical blocks, capped with an ornamental 
stringcourse. The walls above the wainscoting 
are divided by plaster pilasters which con- 
tinue upward and serve as the ribs of the 
arched ceiling. Acoustical wall panels occur 
between these pilasters and are flanked on 
each side by plaster worked to a rough finish. 
This rough plaster continues upward, cover- 
ing the entire ceiling surface between the ribs. 
and has been found to possess good acoustical 
qualities. 

The auditorium is illuminated by lights 
placed back of louvers above the wainscoting 
and panel lights set flush with the ceiling. 

The auditorium is heated by concealed 
radiators in the outside walls, supplemented 
by fan-driven, fresh heated air passing 
through grilled openings adjoining the pro- 
scenium arch. The exhaust air is drawn out 
through openings located in several parts of 
the auditorium. 

The gymnasium, like the auditorium, is ac- 
cessible to the children during the daytime 


and lends itself to evening entertainment for 
the public. Electrically operated folding doors 
divide the room into two equal sections, one 
for girls and the other for boys. The total 
seating capacity is approximately 2200, with 
800 permanent seats in the balcony and ac- 
commodations for 1400 in the knockdown 
bleachers which are set up in the north and 
south ends on the main floor. The flooring is 
of narrow-face maple. The three sides of the 
playing area are surrounded by storerooms, 
offices, etc., for the physical director, and 
lobby and toilet rooms. 

Throughout the building on the various 
floors are to be found such departments com- 
mon to high schools, namely, the laboratories, 
on the third floor; the music department for 
the study of voice and instruments; study 
halls, on the first and third floors; the library 
with its dependencies, on the second floor; the 
arts department, on the third floor; manual 
training; drawing; domestic sciences and com- 
mercial department; recitation rooms, etc. 

With the exception of the first unit, there 
is a basement under the building. It has been 
the experience of those working in and about 
the building, that the basement, divided as it 
is into many parts, is of great service in many 
ways. A subway links the old and the new 
high schools, affording safe and comfortable 
means of traffic between them. 

In general, ventilation for recitation rooms, 
laboratories, and offices or other rooms where 
fresh air may be taken directly through out- 


side walls, is provided by unit ventilators. 
Larger departments, such as the auditorium, 
gymnasium, and cafeteria, as already noted, 
are ventilated by fans operating some distance 
from the places which they serve. Other rooms 
ventilated in a like manner are those on the 
third floor—the band room, and music and 
chorus rooms—and rooms in other places 
where it was impractical to take in air for 
individual ventilating units. 


Financing the Project 


Although there is a considerable span of 
years from the time actual construction was 
begun in the fall of 1927 to the completion of 
the final unit in the summer of 1940, yet the 
cubic-foot prices of the various units are very 
much alike, with the possible exception of the 
last unit. This can be understood when it is 
realized that this unit was the smallest of the 
five and that proportionate costs would be 
greater, largely because the required furnish- 
ing and equipment consists of items necessary 
for shower and locker rooms. For costs per 
cubic foot, refer to the cubical contents dia- 
gram adjacent to the mezzanine-floor plan. 

The cost of the building from its beginning 
up to the completion of the fifth, or final unit 
was approximately $1,337,000. This sum is 
based on contract prices but does not include 
the cost of such equipment as recitation-room 
desks or corridor lockers, or the fees of the 
architects. It does, however, include all the 
equipment for the third-floor laboratories. 








Promoting Children's Health During 
War Emergency Charles H. Keene, M.D.” 


the 


At any period the responsibility of the 
public schools for the health of children is 
great. Frequently the schools have not fully 
met this responsibility. The reasons have been 
several: lack of funds; lack of breadth of 
concept and therefore of a good program; 
lack of administrative ability; lack of prop- 
erly trained personnel; and, let us be candid, 
lack of interest. Although the educators have 
put health at or near the head of their lists 
of educational objectives, services to health 
have been of the lip rather than actual 
practice. 

Nearly 50 years ago a beginning toward 
school health service was made in this coun- 
try. This was purely a physical inspection of 
school children to find and put under quaran- 
tine those suffering from acute communicable 
disease. This narrow concept has been both 
expanded and intensified until now we have 
the following concept set up by the two great 
national organizations most concerned: 


The school health program should: 


1. Provide a healthful environment. This 
includes attention to the arrangement of the 
school program and the social and emotional 
tone of the classroom as well as attention to 
school sanitation. 

2. Have a planned program for the care of 
accidents and sudden sickness occurring at 
school. . 

3. Have a planned program to assist the 
community program for the prevention and 
control of communicable disease. 

4. Provide a planned, graded program of 
health instruction giving opportunities for 
experiences through which pupils will de- 
velop skill in healthful living, and accumulate 
scientific knowledge relating to the acquire- 
ment and improvement of health, the causes 
of certain diseases, the way diseases spread, 
and the known methods of prevention. 

5. Encourage periodic health examinations, 
develop a plan whereby such examinations 
will be obtained, and keep a cumulative rec- 
ord of the findings and recommendations. 

6. Give special attention to those in need 
of medical or dental care through a follow-up 
program which will, where necessary, guide 
pupils and parents to sources of medical and 
dental treatment. 

7. Provide special education programs for 
handicapped pupils, either by adapting the 
program of the regular class to individual 
needs or by providing special classes or 
special schools. ; 

8. Provide supervision and in-service train- 
ing for teachers, and place specific respon- 
sibili in the hands of some person 
especially qualified in education and in school 
health work for co-ordinating all school 
health activities and for relating these to 
the community health program.’ 


Physical Examinations and 
Clinical Care 
Formerly those pushing for development of 
the school health program urged the establish- 





1Director of Health and Physical Education, University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Keene was formerly Direc- 
tor of Hygiene, Minneapolis Public Schools, and later 
Director of the Bureau of Health Education, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 


ment of school clinics. The newer concept is 
that children needing medical or dental care 
must receive it, but that this care is a family 
responsibility, and that only when the family 
fails to secure treatment may the community 
provide it, and that only when all other 
agencies in the community have failed, should 
the school provide it. Some communities even 
maintain that school or health department 
employees may make the physical examina- 
tion only after “all-out” efforts to have the 
family obtain such an examination from their 
own physician have failed. 

There is much debate among school health 
workers and school administrators as to how 
frequently a physical examination should be 
given to the school child. Some states by law 
require an annual physical examination. Prob- 
ably the majority of well-trained school 
health workers feel this law is an error. Few, 
if any, communities can afford to provide for 
their children a good physical examination 
annually. It would seem much better if we 
could give a more thorough examination com- 
bined with advice to the individual parent, 
even at the sacrifice of this desire for annual 
“physicals.” Three or four well-done physical 
examinations during the school life of the 
child, supplemented by daily observation by 
careful and trained teachers and nurses so 
that those needing more frequent examina- 
tions might be noted and referred to the 
physician, would in the long run bring about 
a much more effective medical service than 
most school districts now have. 

In our present national war emergency, any 
epidemic would be an even greater catas- 
trophe than in normal times, since it would 
tend to interrupt defense activities not only 
because workers might be ill, but because 
illness in the family of any war worker 
stirs up worry and fear and lowers his 
efficiency. Therefore, greater efforts toward 
control of communicable disease are a de- 
fense necessity. Increased supervision by 
physicians, nurses, and teachers should be 
provided to pick up early cases, and health 
departments should use greater efforts to se- 
cure universal inoculation against such dis- 
eases as smallpox and diphtheria before the 
child reaches school age. Wherever the health 
department fails in this duty, the public 
schools must step into the breach and obtain 
these inoculations after or just before the 
child enters school, either through the family 
physician or, failing such cooperation from 
the family, actually perform such service 
through its own physicians. 

While the death rate (and probably the 
incidence) of tuberculosis has been steadily 
falling, there is some evidence of a lag in this 
fall and, in some states, seemingly an actual 


2Abstracted from the Report of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association 
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increase during the year just past. Although 
tuberculosis among children of elementary 
school age is much less common than in the 
general population, there is a great increase 
in the prevalence of this disease in late 
adolescence and in the age decade 20 to 29 
years, and tuberculosis still is the leading 
cause of death in the ages 15 to 45. This 
shows the need of constant and increasing 
vigilance if we are to hold our gains against 
this pestilence during this present emergency 
period of long hours of work, more intense 
work, and the broadening base of work among 
those who have not recently, or not at all, 
been employed in industry. 


Both Teaching and Remedial 
Care Needed 

Greater efforts in health education are 
needed so that youth going into military serv- 
ice or into industry may know how to protect 
themselves. This necessitates specific sched- 
uled allotments of time in all grades and, in 
most, the use of a textbook. 

The great weakness in the school health 
program has been —and still is—that year 
after year remedial physical defects are found 
and correction is secured in only a relatively 
small proportion of the cases. Some school 
systems have a good record in this particular, 
but in general the record is not one of which 
we should be proud. This neglect is now 
bearing fruit in the draft rejections. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Public 
Health Service made an intensive study of the 
health status of school children in Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Recently a comparison has 
been made of these records with those of the 
draft figures in that same area.* 


At the School Examination the number of de- 
cayed, missing, or filled permanent teeth was 
twice as high among those children later rejected 
by the draft board physicians as among those 
placed in Class 1-A., 

The data indicate that 60 per cent of 
selectees who as children were below the 
middle range in weight were rejected, whereas 
among selectees who were above this range 
at the time of school examination only 45 
per cent were rejected. These items are a 
mere sampling of the report. The United 
States Public Health officers remark, 


It is particularly disturbing to find that, in spite 
of knowing — which children in the community 
would grow up into physically handicapped adult- 
hood, the health professions, the lay professions, 
and especially society as a whole has to date 
apparently failed to take full advantage of the 
knowledge. 


The schools owe it to the communities to 
carry on a program in physical education that 


*“Child Health and the Selective Service Physical Stand- 
ards,” by Antonio Ciocco, Biometrician, Henry Klein, 
Dental Officer, and Carroll E. Palmer, Past Assistant 
Surgeon, United States Public Health Service; Public 
Health Reports, December 12, 1941, page 2365 
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shall be a physical training, a building and 
conditioning of the body that will expedite 
growth, create a more powerful physique, and 
develop stamina, endurance, and courage. 
Aiming as we have at a physical education 
that would train in skills for use in games 
and sports after school days were done, we 
have let the social and recreational phases of 
the program overshadow and to some extent 
smother the physical phases. Teachers and 
supervisors in this field of education should 
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be chosen for their training and abilities in 
this health and stamina effort. For some time 
the trend has been toward this more rigorous 
program; the present national emergency has 
brought the need of it upon us with a rush. 
School health needs, then, are: more inten- 
sive and accurate physical examinations, 
greater efforts to secure corrections of defects 
found, more thorough guarding against the 
spread of communicable disease, more inten- 
sive and scientific health training and instruc- 


Adjustments of Kansas City 
Schools to War Situation Nadine E. Miller 


With the United States at war public 
schools are confronted with problems of 
administrative and instructional adjustments 
which must be made to meet the war situa- 
tion. The involved responsibilities range from 
more effective daily classroom work on the 
part of all to intensified training for defense 
activity. More than is true in normal times it 
becomes the function of the schools to 
develop the spiritual, social, and intellectual 
understandings as well as the practical skills 
necessary to make America strong enough to 
continue the democratic way of life. These 
activities fall into two groups: those that con- 
tribute to the immediate future, and those 
concerned with the long-range view of durable 
peace and reconstruction. The Kansas City, 
Mo., public schools are endeavoring to gear 
every phase of activity to achieve these two 
objectives. 

To meet immediate needs for specially 
trained workers courses in all phases of de- 
fense work are being taught 24 hours a day, 
seven days in the week, at the Manual High 
and Vocational School. And because of an 
added demand for workers trained in special 
aeronautical skills the Lathrop Trade School 
has been reconditioned and those courses are 
being offered there 24 hours each day. 

At the beginning of the new semester 
double period courses of intensive training 
were started in advanced metalwork in all 
high schools for those boys who will be 18 
years of age by the end of school; who have 
definite ability for this type of work; and 
who expect to enter such work upon comple- 
tion of their high school course. It is expected 
that by means of this intensive training 250 
boys will be ready to enter industry. 


New Courses Offered 

New courses being offered this semester 
include work in first aid, and home nursing. 
These are given in the junior and senior high 
schools. In the home-economics classes added 
emphasis is being placed on nutrition, careful 
buying, saving, and taking care of equipment, 
while many of the clothing classes are making 
shirts and layettes for the American Red 
Cross, 

To meet present emergencies the Junior 
College now offers a course in meteorology; 
the school is an approved college for the 
primary, secondary, and noncollege courses in 
civil aeronautics. Also for the first time a 
course in machine-shop technology; three sec- 
tions in first aid, and one in home nursing is 
included in the curriculum. 


In the elementary schools industrial-arts 
teachers are extending their services down 
into the lower grades. They are also inviting 
the regular classroom teacher into the shop 
to get instructions in the use of tools and 
materials. From this it is hoped much more 
handwork will be used in regular classroom 
teaching. In times of tension handwork has 
been accepted as one of the best means of 
relieving frazzled nerves, therefore, every- 
thing is being done to encourage the establish- 
ment of home workshops, and to acquire 
creative hobbies involving hand skills. Ele- 
mentary pupils are also being encouraged to 
contribute time and effort toward helping the 
Red Cross. Knitting, making ash trays, lap- 
boards, writing pads, and games are some of 
the services being given. 

The sale of defense stamps is being made 
a part of the instructional program with 
emphasis on thrift, and the value of savings. 


Civilian Defense Helped 


A committee for pupil protection has 
worked out the preliminary organization for 
procedures during an emergency. Dr. Herold 
Hunt, as superintendent of schools, is the 
director, and the assistant to the superintend- 
ent has been designated as the co-ordinator 
of the school committee. Five division officers 
have been provided, one for building service 
and refugees; one for signals, drills, and 
identification; a third for first aid; a fourth, 
recreation; and the fifth, fire wardens. 

Each school is a unit by itself. Each prin- 
cipal has full responsibility for putting all 
five phases of the protection program into 
operation. 

Looking to the future a survey of the needs 
of the school district was prepared by the 
assistant superintendent in charge of build- 
ings and presented to the board of education. 
This survey was made as a result of a request 
presented to the board by Mr. Rayden E. 
Reed, senior Public Works Engineer of the 
National Resources Planning Board. Mr. 
Reed explained to the board the necessity of 


Let Us Serve 
If democracy is to survive every group must 
make its contribution to the training and wel- 
fare of the country’s children. Every stock- 
holder in this great enterprise called public 
education depends upon us. We have a great re- 
sponsibility. We must not fail! — Dr. Claude 


V. Courter, superintendent of schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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tion, a more body building type of physical 
education, and lastly a better trained and a 
more eager personnel — physicians, nurses, 
specialists in physical education and health 
teaching, classroom teachers, and administra- 
tive officers. 

Most important is an informed public. Only 
as voters know the purpose and see beneficial 
results will ample funds be available. The 


danger of retrenchment is great. Expansion is 
needed. 


a nation-wide survey of governmental needs, 
federal, state, municipalities and school dis- 
tricts, for Public Works Administration proj- 
ects, both new construction and remodeling, 
for a period of approximately six years fol- 
lowing the conclusion of hostilities. 

A curriculum committee appointed early 
last year to develop means of bringing about 
an understanding of the significance of educa- 
tion in a democracy recently released the fol- 
lowing suggestions to the teaching staff of the 
Kansas City schools: 


New Attitudes for War Period 


“Tt is suggested that the qualities and atti- 
tudes indicated in the following statements 
be given consideration in planning school par- 
ticipation in this war crisis: 

1. Since an informed and trained citizenry 
should be prepared for maximum service now 
and later, it is desirable that pupils make the 
most of their educational opportunities. 

2. In order to create and preserve an atmos- 
phere of poise and confidence, the development 
of habits of sane thinking and of critical judg- 
ment will help guard against rumors, suspicions, 
and other false propaganda. 

3. Pupils and teachers need to realize more 
than ever the responsibility for the continuance 
of democratic living and growth, and for the well- 
rounded development of physical, mental, and 
moral character. 

4. In order to prevent inflation, artificial short- 
ages, waste, and extravagances, schools should 
emphasize sensible habits of acquiring, saving, and 
conserving material things which contribute to 
the general wealth of our nation. 

5. Since a spirit of sacrifice for the general 
welfare is essential, interest in securing the great- 
est good for all must supersede that of personal 
welfare. 

6. The entire school curriculum should be 
utilized to bring about a broad-minded, tolerant, 
good-neighbor point of view necessary for suc- 
cessful living in a world made amazingly small 
by modern means of transportation and com- 
munication. 

7. Since the idea of regimentation is foreign to 
American ideals, care should be exercised to pre- 
serve freedom of thought and expression, and at 
the same time to place additional emphasis upon 
the responsibility for intelligent judgment and 
action regarding our political, social, and economic 
life. 

8. In brief, our schools should assume the 
leadership, especially of our youth, in the achieve- 
ment of our American ideals of liberty, freedom, 
equality, humanity, tolerance, fair play, and sanc- 
tity of personal, national, and _ international 
agreements.” 

Thus it can be seen the public schools of 
Kansa$ City are endeavoring to meet the 
challenge of the times. 








School-Plant Operation and Main- 
tenance During War 


With our nation at war it must be expected 
that the operation and maintenance of school 
plants cannot be carried along on a normal 
“business as usual” basis. In the field of 
operation, there may be more than normal 
activity —in the field of maintenance, less. 

School buildings in many communities are 
focal points for associated war activities, both 
direct and indirect. This is proper, and logical, 
and is to be encouraged so long as it does not 
result in serious interference with the primary 
use — housing educational activities of chil- 
dren and youth. As a matter of fact, one of 
the concc:aitant gains or values of a war 
period may be the recognition that a public 
school building ought to be more than just a 
building for traditional school purposes — it 
ought to be a community center promoting 
many more desirable social aims: recreation, 
health improvement, adult education, com- 
munity discussion, political planning, com- 
munity social functions, extracurricular youth 
activities, and community welfare. There is 
reason to believe that the postwar period 
will call for an extension of social services 
that need to be publicly housed and directed. 
Public schools may well be the centers of 
many of these activities. The war period 
immediately before us, therefore, may serve 
to set patterns of school-building use to follow 
in the postwar period following. 


The Present Financial Straight Jacket 

At the same time that public officials are 
faced with requests for an extension of public 
services in some areas, they are going to be- 
come increasingly aware of the fact that 
financial resources probably will be restricted. 
There is a war to be fought and won and paid 
for. Federal expenditures are the highest on 
record, and taxes will consume a substantial 
share of the national income. Taxpayers who 
approve essential expenditures for defense 
and normal governmental and civic require- 
ments may be expected to demand a more 
rigid accounting for such expenditures, and to 
require public officials to justify them. Local 
expenditures particularly will come under 
closer scrutiny, and the public schools may 
expect to become a target of general clamor 
from different sources. To the extent that 
waste and inefficiency will be condemned, 
such clamor may be considered helpful, and 
it is to be hoped that other forms of public 
service likewise will be compelled to prove 
their worth. School officials will do well to 
ponder the question as to what they can do 
locally to put their own house in order and 
to prepare for the many contingencies arising 
out of a war situation.’ 


‘Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

*The numerous problems of economy and efficiency in 
school plant operation arising out of the war economy 
are in character and difficulty not unlike those which 
school executives dealt with during the depression years 


Fundamentally, it should be recognized that 
children living in a war period are entitled to 
educational opportunities no less than those 
enjoyed by children attending school during 
normal times. These youngsters live only once 
and they cannot make up completely lost op- 
portunities. Therefore, every attempt should 
be made to provide them with essential edu- 
cational offerings. 

War conditions may force changes in local 
policies with regard to the operation of the 
physical school plant. Buildings and play- 
grounds should be used more widely than has 
been the practice in the past. To speak of 
extending this service and at the same time 
restricting local public expenditures may sound 
inconsistent, but in some communities both 
can be done. 

Wages for personal services constitute the 
largest single item of plant operation costs. 
For the United States as a whole, out of a 
total expenditure of $183,853,278 for opera- 
tion of the public school plant in 1937-38, 
$83,495,751 — or 45.4 per cent of the total — 
was paid out in wages to the operating per- 
sonnel; custodians, janitors, assistants, maids, 
firemen, and so on. 

With advances in the cost of living, there 
comes a demand for higher salaries for the 
individual workers — often, properly so. Also, 
war industries offering higher wages lure 
men away from building service work, creat- 
ing a shortage of help in this field. Then, to 
top it off, it is proposed that the school build- 
ings be used longer hours for additional com- 
munity services. The problem sounds serious, 
but conditions probably are not as bad as they 
sound for many school systems have a sub- 
stantial “cushion” of building service help to 
absorb apparent deficiencies. 


Many School Plants Are Overstaffed 

In the first place, it is a fact that many 
school plants are overstaffed so far as build- 
ing service employees are concerned — not all 
buildings, but many of them. This is due to 
a number of reasons, such as: (1) poor 
scheduling, (2) inefficient workmanship, (3) 
sympathy for aged or incapacitated individ- 
uals, (4) special duties, (5) pressures from 
individuals (such as principals or head cus- 
todians), (6) unusual standards, and (7) 
“made” jobs for political patronage. Condi- 
tions such as these cannot always be justified 
in normal times and certainly not during a 
war period. The present may be a propitious 
time to correct such weaknesses and abuses. 

Man-Power Measure Unit. There is no 
accurate yardstick to measure man-power 
needs or allotments in school buildings for 
there are too many variable factors to be con- 
sidered. There is one rough measure, however, 


Dr. Linn has discussed these in detail in his widely read 
Practical School Economies published by Teachers College 
Columbia University in 1934 
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Period H. H. Linn’ 


that is fairly simple and quite satisfactory 
when applied to a group of buildings in a 
community, or to a single large building. 
This measure provides for the equivalent of 
a full-time (all year) employee per 15,000 
sq. ft. of gross floor area, the measurements 
taken from outside wall points and including 
all usable floor areas including boiler rooms 
(but not coalbins) and ventilating fan areas. 
If exact inside floor areas are computed and 
walls, partitions, duct spaces, recessed lockers, 
boiler rooms and fan rooms are omitted, a 
load of 12,000 sq. ft. per full-time employee 
may be used as the measure for determining 
man-power needs. These allotments are too 
high for the small individual one-man _build- 
ings which should be allotted a differential 
of 20 per cent less space per man, but larger 
buildings can be studied on the basis of these 
measures. 

Working Schedules. Working schedules are 
poorly arranged in many instances. Employees 
should have reasonably specific assignments 
for jobs and time allotments. Flexibility in 
assignments must be provided for head cus- 
todians, or men in one-man buildings as they 
must care for many unpredictable services, but 
assistants and helpers can be given fairly defi- 
nite schedules pointing out the “what” and 
“when” to do different jobs. These schedules 
should be placed in writing. When written 
schedules are developed, it appears that a bet- 
ter analysis of working needs is made and 
there is less waste of time. The lack of written 
work schedules for building service employees 
is very common and is one of the basic causes 
of wasted time. 

Staggered Shifts. Staggered work shifts for 
employees offer an opportunity for economy. 
In many communities, most of the employees 
are placed on a single routine day schedule, 
such as from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an hour 
for lunch. Some individuals may come earlier 
or stay later to care for the heating plants, 
but this covers only a limited number. Except 
for small buildings, there is no sound reason 
for a single standard day shift for all em- 
ployees. There are two peak periods when 
there is considerable work to be done in a 
school building: (1) in the morning before 
the opening of the school session, and (2) in 
the afternoon following the close of normal 
day school activities. During the middle of 
the day period, when classrooms are occupied, 
there is a lull in building service activities 
and a full crew of employees cannot always 
work to advantage. While it is true that by 
careful scheduling some of the cleaning work 
can be carried on in some areas, the middle of 
the day interval often becomes a_ serious 
“loafing” period. Then, there may be a frantic 
cleaning period of about two hours, from 3 
p.m. to 5 p.m. following the close of the day 
classes. The hasty work for that short period 
may be anything but efficient. 
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With staggered shifts, some employees may 
start work as early as 5 or 6 in the morning. 
Others may report in the afternoon near the 
close of the day session and work evening 
or night hours. Night work is entirely logical, 
as there is less interference from pupils and 
teachers at this time, and there is no excuse 
for “loafing.” 


More School Cleaning at Night 

Night Cleaning. Night cleaning is common 
practice with commercial plants and it is 
quite proper to suggest that more school 
cleaning should be done at night. As a matter 
of fact, with the extended use of school 
buildings for evening activities, there is need 
for assigned night work if buildings are to be 
clean and orderly when pupils arrive in the 
morning. Some employees must be in the 
buildings when they are open in the evenings, 
so a regularly scheduled shift covering the 
evening hours may obviate the necessity of 
day workers staying overtime — sometimes at 
considerable extra expense. Night work has 
the added advantage of the presence in the 
building of a competent individual to dis- 
courage vandalism, and to be available in the 
event of fire. 

In some cities, night watchmen are employed 
to remain in school buildings to guard the 
property. While some assignments of this 
nature are quite proper, the suggestion is 
offered that night working custodians may 
limit the need of some of this nonproductive 
watchmen service. 

Part-Time Employees. Part-time employees 
may be used to advantage in building service 
work, particularly when they can be scheduled 
to work during peak periods, such as the 
periods before the opening of school and 
after the close of the day classes. There are 
housewives who cannot accept full-time jobs, 
but who desire to supplement other income by 
working a few hours a day. 

As a matter of fact, during a period of 
wartime economy, a large group of several 
million housewives in the nation constitute a 
reservoir of potential labor that may be called 
upon to engage in many serviceable activities 
in addition to their home duties. Schedules 
for cleaning work in schools may be arranged 
so that some women work several hours in 
the forenoon — for instance from 6 to 10 a.m., 
or from 7 to 11 a.m. Others may be scheduled 
for afternoon service — possibly from 2 to 6 
p.m. or from 3 to 7 p.m. In other cases, part- 
time women may be scheduled from 7 to 9 
a.m. and again from 4 to 6 p.m., making up 
the equivalent of a half day’s work. In a war 
period such an arrangement for schoolwork 
may prove to be mutually advantageous. 

It is entirely conceivable that the war re- 
quirements will create such a shortage in 
labor that men who have reached a normal 
retirement age will be available for either 
full-time or part-time work in the school- 
building service field. Should such arrangements 
have to be made because of a temporary 
emergency, it should be understood that this 
1s temporary, for it would be a serious mistake 
to employ overaged persons during an emer- 
gency war period who would remain in- 
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definitely after the emergency has ceased. 

Female Employees. The employment of 
women for much of the custodial cleaning 
work offers a definite prospect for the con- 
tinuance of essential service at an economical 
level. Many of the cleaning jobs can be 
done better by women than by men. Even 
under favorable normal conditions, the ratio 
of men to women in school-building service 
work should not exceed 3 to 1, and a ratio 
of 2 to 1 may be considered reasonable. 

In a war period, this ratio can drop even 
lower, to 1% to 1. Men are required for the 
operation of heating plants, window washing 
and other jobs requiring climbing ladders, 
heavy lifting, and mechanical repair work, but 
women can do sweeping, mopping, dusting, 
and a great many miscellaneous cleaning jobs. 
In large buildings employing six or more 
full-time workers, it is possible to carry on 
services with approximately an equal number 
of men and women, if local labor and financial 
conditions require such an adjustment. 


Enlisting Student Help 

Student Help. During the war emergency 
period, it may be desirable to consider some 
limited help from able high school boys — 
and even girls—who wish to work two or 
three hours daily following the close of the 
day school session. There is extra cleaning to 
be done at this time of day, and youths from 
16 to 19 years of age may contribute some 
worth-while service if properly supervised. 
However, it should be emphasized that this 
suggestion is made for an emergency period 
rather than as a general provision for normal 
times. An all-out war is going to require a 
concentrated labor effort beyond anything the 
average American has yet contemplated. 

Selection of Employees. It should be em- 
phasized that in selecting employees for cus- 
todial service, an attempt should be made to 
secure potentially capable people who may 
be expected to render good service. The in- 
dividuals should be physically able, healthy, 
strong and of an average degree of intelligence. 
While a war period may require a temporary 
lowering of desirable qualifications for em- 
ployees, public officials ought not allow the 
schools to become a “dumping ground” for 
misfits, cripples, infirm, aged, and _ political 
“hacks.” 

Economy demands efficient service, which 
cannot be achieved with inept personnel. 

Effective Supervision. Emphasis also may 
be placed on the need for efficient supervision 
and inspection. Good management is quite as 
essential as good labor personnel. As a matter 
of fact, good administration generally sets 
the pace for the building service workers and 
provides the necessary guidance and direction. 

Proper Supplies. Labor is the basic cost 
element in custodial service. Supplies and 
materials constitute only a relatively small 
portion of total costs of cleaning. It may be 
roughly stated that labor accounts for nearly 
95 per cent of the total costs, with supplies 
and materials requiring only approximately 5 
per cent. 

Nevertheless, the selection of proper tools 
supplies, and equipment must be given serious 
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consideration. A capable workman without 
proper tools and supplies may accomplish less 
than a poorer workman properly equipped. 
Since the cost of supplies and equipment is a 
relatively minor matter as compared with the 
labor item, common sense and good judgment 
call for proper material provisions to accom- 
pany competent labor. A niggardly provision 
of supplies may result in much waste of time 
on the part of the workers. 


In-Service Training for Janitorial Help 

In-Service Training. In general, building 
service employees in the custodial area come 
to their jobs with little if any special training 
in this field. They often have to learn their 
new jobs by the costly trial-and-error method. 
Many are assigned to work under an “experi- 
enced” man already in service, but this type 
of instruction is not always satisfactory. 
Many so-called “experienced” men actually 
have little fundamental knowledge of what 
they are doing, or why they do their specific 
jobs in the routine way they do. Custodial 
service is not a simple single job — rather it 
consists of a number of many different jobs, 
such as: 

1. Sweeping floors 

2. Mopping floors (of different types) 

3. Scrubbing floors (of different types) 

4. Dusting furniture 

5. Washing walls 

6. Waxing floors 

7. Sealing floors 

8. Cleaning blackboards 

9. Cleaning erasers 

10. Washing windows 

11. Cleaning light fixtures 

12. Polishing hardware 

13. Cleaning plumbing fixtures 

14. Washing and polishing furniture 

15. Firing furnaces 

16. Mowing lawns 

17. Recharging fire extinguishers 

18. Maintaining swimming pools 

19. Exterminating vermin 

20. Miscellaneous types of repairs 

In doing these various jobs, many different 
methods and procedures may be followed, 
with varying degrees of effectiveness and 
efficiency. In general, it may be said that 
there is a “best” way of doing each job 
under certain specified conditions. Employees 
do not always know the “best,” or one of the 
better procedures, but apparently accomplish 
acceptable results with an unknown waste 
of time and possibly with actually damaging 
effects to the building. 

For example, the injudicious use of certain 
types of cleaning agents may serve to destroy 
linoleums, or rubber, or asphalt floors. 

A few cities are providing in-service train- 
ing for their custodial employees, through 
local vocational training schools. This type of 
training could be given in many other cities 
to good advantage. 

Some provisions for in-service training are 
made through short intensive three- to five- 
day courses during the summer months with 
a definite measure of success. Such courses 
have been sponsored by such institutions as 
the University of Minnesota; Northwestern 
University; Michigan State College at Lans- 
ing; State College, Pa. (promoted by the 
Pennsylvania State Public Service Institute) ; 
Carbondale, Ill., Normal School; Normal Uni- 
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versity, Ill.; State Teachers College, Boulder, 
Colo.; Winthrop College, S. C.; State Teach- 
ers Colleges, Kans.; Iowa State College; and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Communities that have made no other 
provisions for the in-service training of school- 
building service employees may find it profit- 
able to send at least some of their people (and 
pay their expenses) to these short-course 
centers. This training is a real economy meas- 
ure and is needed more than ever when more 
efficient service must be rendered with re- 
stricted financial resources. 

Workers’ Rights and Privileges. If this 
time is a propitious one for demanding greater 
efficiency from the custodial workers, it also 
appears proper to suggest that school au- 
thorities determine proper policies regarding 
the rights and privileges of the personnel. 

With proper working schedules and stag- 
gered shifts, it may be possible to arrange 
shorter working hours for people who hereto- 
fore have been expected to serve unreasonably 
long hours, especially during the heating sea- 
son. 

An annual two weeks’ vacation with pay 
might well be adopted as a minimum vacation 
right. The strain of a war period is felt by 
the employees engaged in building service, as 
well as other vocations, so a reasonable rest 
and recreation period is merited. 

A reasonable provision for sick leave with 
pay also should be arranged (at least one week 
per year). Men and women should not be 
expected to work when ill and the lack of a 
reasonable sick-leave period may prompt the 
employees to report for work when they ought 
to be convalescing at home. 

The promise of pension rights upon retire- 
ment builds morale in a period when the 
stress of work and the strain of war worry 
tend to depress the spirits. In communities 
where there are no reasonable pension pro- 
visions at present, school officials should use 
their influence and official capacity toward 
the promotion of some equitable pension 
arrangement for the building service em- 
ployees. 


Salary Adjustment Needed 

In a period of rising prices that appears to 
be inevitable during wartime, the salary prob- 
lem looms up as a perplexing issue. Custodial 
service employees generally have not enjoyed 
the advantage of a high salary level during 
normal times, and a sharp increase in the 
cost of living presents serious problems for 
them. It is natural for them to hope for an 
upward salary adjustment to compensate for 
the change in the cost of living index. If 
building service employees’ salaries have been 
on a low level, local efforts should be made to 
adjust their income upward, possibly on a 
“cost of living bonus” basis. If, on the other 
hand, their salaries have been reasonably 
generous during normal times, the salary ad- 
justment may not be quite so pressing. Steady 
year-round work and continuing tenure are 
among the advantages of public employment, 
and school-building service workers may 
properly be expected to take some “potluck.” 
Of course, if the cost of living rises very 
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appreciably, the question of wage increases 
may require serious consideration. The prob- 
lem then will become an acute one, because 
public financial resources cannot be stretched 
indefinitely. 

Sanitary Supplies. Sanitary supplies — 
commonly known as janitor supplies — con- 
stitute an item of operation cost. Economy in 
the use of these supplies should be practiced 
in normal times as well as during a war 
emergency period, but now new problems face 
us. There is going to be a distinct shortage of 
many items that have been rather common in 
the past. Good bristle brushes of various 
kinds will not be available as Russia and China 
have been the principal sources of bristle in 
the past. Coconut-oil liquid soap will be scarce. 
Penetrating floor seals will have less tung oil 
as a basic ingredient. Good chamois skins 
will be scarce. Cotton mops and dusters will 
be higher priced. Liquid floor waxes may have 
substitute materials in place of carnauba wax. 
Some soaps may be inferior in quality. 
Cleaning chemicals of different types may 
advance in price, and a few may be rationed. 
Paper towels may not be plentiful. Altogether, 
the supply situation is not bright as inferior 
products, scarcity, and higher prices appear 
inevitable. Therefore, an attempt should be 
made to use the present supplies on hand as 
economically as is consistent with common 
sense. 

Employees should be cautioned about the 
outlook for supply needs and instructed as 
to their proper use. Many workers have been 
needlessly careless in the past, often using 
more of a chemical or cleaning supply than 
necessary in the belief that “if a little is good, 
more is better.” It is a fact that often-times 
cleaning solutions are used so strong that they 
actually injure surfaces being cleaned. Per- 
haps a shortage of supplies will focus atten- 
tion on the need for correction. 

Equipment pieces can be made to last 
longer if employees handle them with greater 
care, both in operation and in storage. Too 
often they are thrown aside or jammed into 
a corner when not in service. Some articles 
can be hung up when not in use, or laid aside 
carefully on a shelf. An inspection of cus- 
todians’ closets often shows neglect and a 
pathetic disregard for neatness, cleanliness, 
and orderliness. When tools are cleaned 
regularly and are stored away carefully, their 
service life is extended. 

Heating Problems. Fuel represents a sub- 
stantial item of cost. There may be a waste 
because of poor firing practices, or improper 
care of boilers, or excessive temperatures in 
classrooms, or waste of heated air. Proper 
supervision should help to correct these abuses. 
Employees occasionally seem to believe that 
they are doing an acceptable job if they 
provide enough heat to keep teachers and 
pupils from complaining. But this is not a 
proper criterion of good heating-plant opera- 
tion. Efficient combustion in the furnace de- 
pends on firing practices, fuel, and physical 
plant conditions. The competent fireman will 
try to fire the furnace in a proven methodical 
manner; will properly adjust draft conditions; 
will remove soot accumulations at frequent 
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intervals; and will treat bad water conditions 
to prevent excessive scale or pitting in the 
boiler. He will try to operate fans to provide 
proper heat and ventilation in different areas 
without wasting an unnecessarily large volume 
of heated air. He will attempt to maintain 
reasonable temperature levels in the building, 
essential to good health, without overheating. 
He will attempt to prevent the needless escape 
of heated air from the building. 


Waste of Electricity Should Be Avoided 

Electricity. Electricity is used in schools 
mainly for two purposes: (1) artificial illumi- 
nation, and (2) power (motor operation). 
Every reasonable effort should be made to 
avoid wasting electric energy, since waste 
represents money loss and may limit the 
amount of energy available for defense pur- 
poses. 

Levels of illumination in school buildings 
generally are below acceptable standards, so 
little encouragement can be given to the idea 
that smaller lamps should be used in class- 
room luminaries. A survey of local lighting 
may point out some areas where smaller lamps 
can be used without seriously lowering essen- 
tial lighting standards, but such areas probably 
will be limited. 

Nevertheless, waste in the use of electric 
energy may be present in the form of areas 
artifically lighted when natural lighting may 
be adequate. It is a common experience to 
step into a schoolroom during the day and 
find all electric lights burning, while at the 
same time window shades are drawn over a 
considerable portion of the window space. 
This may be justified at times, but quite often 
the condition is simply the result of neglect 
or forgetfulness. Teachers occasionally arrive 
at school in the morning when natural light- 
ing must be supplemented by artificial illumi- 
nation and overlook the fact that a rising sun 
later alone may provide sufficient illumination. 
Some teachers also forget to turn off lights 
when vacating rooms. 

Of course, the teachers are not the only in- 
dividuals responsible for such apparent care- 
lessness. Building service employees and pupils 
also have a share in this responsibility. This 
type of useless waste cannot be justified even 
in normal times, but during an emergency 
period every reasonable effort should be made 
to correct the condition. Small cards about 
4 by 6 in. in size with the inscription ‘Please 
Turn Off Lights When Not Needed” may be 
placed above the light switches. Periodic 
circulars sent to teachers and employees 
calling attention to the need for economy in 
the use of electricity, with charts and figures 
on current consumption costs, may serve as 
reminders. 

Reasonable economy in the use of electric 
energy produces a supplementary saving in 
electric lamps. These usually have a life rat- 
ing of 750 to 1000 hours of actual use. Less 
use of current means less waste of lamps, 
and this item. becomes significant in a war 
economy period when there may be an actual 
shortage of this type of supply. 

Water. Water represents an item of school 
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Plan of Portland Schools for Air 


Raids and Civilian Defense x. & pugaate’ 


When the news broke of the attack against 
Pearl Harbor, west-coast cities realized that 


they were in the real theater of war. If 


Honolulu could be attacked, so could Port- 


land. Seattle, or San Francisco. Immediate 


preparations were necessary to guard against 
any type of surprise attack. All persons, in 
cluding the children in our schools, become 
participants in modern warfare. A_ school 
building is as likely to be a target for a bomb 
as a bridge. Because the war was upon us 
and because we were so close to the invader 
preparations for school defense were begun 
on Monday, December 8. As a first step. air- 
raid regulations were based on the advice 
of local military and civilian defense author 
ities. The Office of Civilian Defense advised 
the superintendent of schools that the city 
would probably be warned approximately 15 
or 20 minutes in advance of an air attack 
This being the case, the wisest course of pro 
cedure seemed to be to get children to their 
homes in order to avoid panic and confusion 
on the part of both parents and children. Such 
a plan would also eliminate the possible in 
jury and death of a large group of children 
in case a school building were struck by a 
bomb 

All school principals were called together 
by the superintendent on Monday afternoon 
and handed the following instructions to be 
used in the first air-raid evacuation drill 


Air-Raid Regulations 
To All Principals 
The following regulations shall be in effect, 
subject to revision at any time as orders are 
received from Defense Control Headquarters. In 
cases that may arise, not covered herein, the 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Ore 





Two eighth grade students place black-out panels and 
arrange cots in a school emergency center. 





Third grade students make arrangements for an air raid drill in Portland. 


administrator of each unit shall act according to 
his best judgment. 

I. Air-raid alarms during schooltime may 
come to you from various sources: (1) by tele- 
phone from the school administration office, (2) 
by Civilian Defense signal, (3) by other means 
not arranged at the present time, but which 
shall be announced by Civilian Defense Head- 
quarters through this office 

Schools will recognize and act on the first 
signal received. Do not take time to call for veri 
fication. It is better to err on the side of safety. 
After the alarm, keep your telephone cleared for 
calls from headquarters 
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II. Pupils are to secure wraps and leave build- 
ing, going directly to their homes, or to places 
assigned, and stay at home until the ali-clear 
signal is given. Pupils should be instructed to 
hurry, but not to move at a speed that will cause 
congestion and confusion. Principals and teachers 
should stress this point constantly. Teachers 
should be sure that all pupils under their super- 
vision are evacuated before they leave the build- 
ing 

III. A pupil who cannot reach his home in 15 
minutes, and students who come by bus, shall be 
assigned to some home in the 15-minute area. 
This should be carried out with the consent of 
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Similar signs are placed on the doors of every school 
building in the city of Portland, Oregon. 



























































































All of Portland’s teachers took first 
aid training under competent in- 
struction by the American Red Cross. 


the homeowner and the parents of the pupils 
assigned. The parent should approve the assign- 
ment in writing and these approval cards should 
be placed on file in the school office. 

Each kindergarten child should be placed un 
der the sponsorship of an older brother or sister 
or some older child designated by the parent 
Kindergarten children should be kept in their 
rooms until the sponsor calls for them. Kinder- 
garten children who do not have a sponsor, 
appointed by the parent, shall not attend school. 
A file shall be kept in the school containing the 
name, address, and telephone number of the 
sponsors of all kindergarten children. 

IV. Neither teachers nor pupils shall drive cars 
during any alarm. The use of bicycles shall be 
determined by the principal after careful con- 
sideration of the conditions surrounding the 
school situation. It is authorized to prohibit the 
use of bicycles in areas where traffic congestion 
will make their use dangerous under the raid 
situation. 

V. Pupils should be instructed that in case of 
a raid while they are en route to or from school, 
they should seek immediate shelter, using the 
following precautions: (1) avoid fallen wires, 
(2) stay away from brick or stone buildings, (3) 
avoid investigating burning or incendiary bombs, 
except in case of high school students who may 
have been instructed in methods of extinguishing 
incendiary bombs, (4) report to parents any 
bombs observed, giving exact location if possible. 

VI. In case of an unannounced air raid, have 
the safest possible centers in the building assigned 
as shelters, to which children should be instructed 
to report, and remain until the all-clear signal is 
given. 
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In addition to these instructions, principals 
were requested to send a checkup question- 
naire to the homes of students. The question- 
naire read as follows: 

To All Parents: 

Today at 1:30 p.m. we will have a test air-raid 
drill. Your child will leave school at that time 
Please check the 
exact time of 
arrival at home. 
This is impor 
tant. 

The whole 
purpose of air- 
raid drills is decentralization of children. Author- 
ities tell us that we will have between 15 to 20 
minutes’ warning of an approaching air raid 
If children cannot arrive home within 15 min- 
utes, we will make arrangements for them to 
stay in some home near the school. It is im- 
portant that you check the time. 

Please do not call the school. Phone lines must 
be kept clear. 

Do not bring a car to take your child home 
In actual air raid, the time element would not 
permit this. The streets must be kept clear. 

Check the time on the square above and return 
the slip to the school. 


Left school at 1:30 p.m. 
Arrived home at 


Parent’s Signature 


Principa 

Th first air-raid drill was held on Tuesday, 
December 9. Ninety-three per cent of the 
elementary school children arrived home in 
15 minutes or less. The remaining 7 per cent, 
and a much larger percentage of high school 
students, were assigned to homes which were 
volunteered as shelters. The following form 
was sent to parents when home shelters were 
assigned for their children: 


To the Parents of... 

We are faced with the problem of getting our 
students to a place of safety within 15 minutes 
after an air-raid alarm has been sounded. Since 
it would be impossible for your child to reach 
home within that time, we have arranged that 
in case of a raid he will find shelter in the home 
ol 
Name Address Telephone 

Will you please copy the above name, address, 
and telephone number into your own permanent 
records? Please attach your name in the space 
indicated below and send this letter back to the 
school so we may be sure you have received this 
information 


Parent’s signature and address 


At the present time all students who can- 
not reach home within the designated 15- 
minute period have been assigned to raid 
home shelters. The principal, teacher, parent, 
and homeowner have a record of the shelter 
assignments. 

In the case of our crippled children, special 
arrangements have been made by which all of 
them can be placed in homes some blocks 
away from the school within a period of less 
than ten minutes. 

There was some question concerning the 
advisability of the Portland evacuation plan, 
since some authorities had advised keeping 
students at the school in case of alarm. Sub- 
sequently the National Civilian Defense 
Headquarters has approved the plan. Modifi- 
cations of the plan will be made from time 
to time as new conditions warrant. 
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The Portland school buildings have been 
designated as first-aid emergency centers. The 
parent-teacher associations, with the approval 
of the local Red Cross, have supplied 10 fold- 
ing cots and 20 blankets for each school build- 
ing. These cots and blankets have been placed 
in an emergency first-aid room, which has 
been blacked out. The school district supplied 
the labor for blacking out the room; the Red 
Cross, the materials. 

The Multnomah County Medical Associa- 
tion — Portland is the county seat of Mult- 
nomah County—is providing two doctors 
and two nurses for each building in case of 
air-raid emergencies. This provides approxi- 
materly 140 doctors and 140 nurses for school 
casualty centers. The doctors and nurses as- 
signed to the shelters are on 24-hour call. 
Splints and carrier poles for stretchers for 
the shelters have been made in manual training 
and woodworking shops in the elementary and 
high schools. These splints and carrier poles 
have been placed in every casualty center. 

Each building serving as a first aid or 
casualty center has been provided with an 
extra key, which has been placed in the cus- 
tody of a responsible person living adjacent 
to the school. The extra key carries a tag 
with the following instructions: 

1. This key to be used only in a war emer- 
gency. 

2. Do not release the key to anyone. Keep it 
in your possession. 

3. If you open the building, call the principal 
and the custodian immediately and remain 
in the building until one of these two arrives 
to take charge. 

4. Keep this key in a place which is readily 
accessible to you. 

PROPER USE OF THIS KEY CONSTI- 
TUTES A WAR SERVICE TO YOUR 
COUNTRY. 

Signs were placed on the entrance doors to 
each school building stating where the emer- 
gency key might be found. This arrangement 
makes it possible to open the school build- 
ings at any time for war emergencies. 

At the present time the director of family 
life education and the supervisor of evening 
schools are cooperating with the Portland 
Nutrition Committee for Defense in setting 
up a series of classes for training adult women 
in nutrition and canteen work. Over a thou- 
sand women are now enrolled in the classes 
and attendance is increasing every week. 

Every teacher in the Portland school sys- 
tem has taken the standard 20-hour course in 
first aid, under the supervision and instruc- 
tion of the American Red Cross and the city 
health department. All teachers will have com- 
pleted this training by March, 1942. Thus a 
group of 1600 persons will be available for 
first-aid work in any war emergency. The 
teachers have shown a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion and willingness to sacrifice their own 
time in order to be ready for service when the 
time comes. 

Robert Ormond Case, a member of the 
local school board, has been appointed as the 
local director of civilian defense to take 
charge of men teachers and custodians who 
have volunteered for special patrol duty. 
The men, over three hundred of them, have 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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Teacher recruitment is a problem which 
has received very little consideration by the 
teaching profession since the close of World 
War I. On the contrary, the problem of 
“Limiting Teacher Supply” engaged the atten- 
tion of educators for the decade ending with 
1940. With American participation in World 
War II scarcely under way, the teaching pro- 
fession, or at least those concerned with main- 
taining an adequate teacher supply, anticipate 
acute teacher shortages for the school year 
1942-43 

We are well aware of the fact that war 
causes personnel dislocations in all professions 
and vocations, but the fact that teacher short- 
ages were developing prior to our entry into 
war suggests that factors other than selective 
service may be contributing causes. If the 
educator were to graph teacher supply in rela- 
tion to demand over a long period of time, 
much the same as the economist graphs the 
periods of industrial prosperity and depres- 
sions, he would find some striking relation- 
ships. In times of business “prosperity” there 
are not enough teachers. In times of “depres- 
sion” there are too many teachers or perhaps 
more accurately stated, too many persons 
trained to teach. This relationship presents 
one of the most difficult problems in making 
teaching a stable profession. Putting it more 
bluntly, the cause of teacher “shortages” is 
basically economic, and periodic shortages are, 
therefore, to be expected until society is will- 
ing to supply the funds which will enable the 
school to compete with business and industry 
for the services of desirable personnel. 

We have sought to compensate for our 
failure to raise salaries by enacting tenure 
and pension legislation. We have gone far 
in our efforts toward making teaching more 
attractive, but even so the profession is once 
again faced with a serious teacher shortage. 

With improved business conditions, we 
have witnessed an exodus of teachers, a move- 
ment from the profession to higher salaried 
positions in business and industry. As might 
be expected, certain areas of teaching will be 
more seriously affected than others. Likewise, 
teacher shortages will be more acute in some 
sections of the United States than others. 


Fields Most Affected 

Teaching positions in industrial arts, phys- 
ical education, science, and mathematics are 
usually filled by men. By the very nature of 
his preparation for teaching in these fields he 
is better equipped for positions in business 
and industry, with which the school is finan- 
cially unable to compete for his services. The 
same may be said of women who usually fill 
teaching positions in business education and 
home economics. The past 10 years have wit- 
nessed a rapid increase in the addition of 
these departments to our rural schools, thus 


‘Supervisor of Certification of Teachers, Ohio State 
Department of Education, Columbus 


Recruitment in Wartime 


Harold J. Bowers, Ph.D.’ 


increasing the demand. In fact, even in nor- 
mal times we have not had an adequate 
supply of well-trained teachers in industrial 
arts, physical and health education, business 
education, home economics, and music. It, 
therefore, follows that the first and most 
acute shortages will develop in these areas 
of teaching. That rural areas will be most 
seriously affected may also be anticipated. 
City schools and the larger units usually have 
higher salary schedules, by means of which 
they draw experienced teachers from rural 
areas. Cities, by virtue of the higher salaries. 
are better able to hold their teachers. If the 
conflict continues through 1942, we may ex- 
pect a widespread use of circuit teachers in 
these areas to avoid closing the departments. 
The child safety factor, especially in industrial 
arts and physical and health education, would 
seem to justify temporarily dropping these 
courses from the curriculum, rather than turn 
them over to undertrained teachers. 

The vocational agriculture and home- 
economics departments seem well stabilized 
and should not be seriously affected in the 
immediate future. Due to an accumulated 
surplus of teachers of English, languages, and 
the social sciences, these areas of teaching will 
be least affected. Not only is the present 
supply in these areas adequate, but some 
states report a surplus from which they hope 
to recruit and retrain teachers for other areas 
of teaching. 

The elementary field, staffed largely with 
women, will experience acute shortages but 
for different reasons. Salaries paid elementary 
teachers are generally lower. Improved busi- 
ness conditions have been reflected in higher 
marriage rates among elementary teachers. 
Since many boards of education do not em- 
ploy married women they are forced to re- 
sign upon marriage and are thus lost to the 
profession. Perhaps the recent and rapidly 
advancing training requirements for elemen- 
tary teachers have materially reduced the 
supply. The situation, while not as acute as 
many would expect, is serious enough to 
demand action, united action by all groups 
concerned. 

In planning any such program of action, 
we can perhaps profit from our past mistakes. 
Let us, therefore, give consideration to those 
factors involved in maintaining balance be- 
tween teacher supply and demand in normal 
times as a guide to planning for the duration 
of the emergency. 

One of the reasons for our failure to make 
teaching a stable profession is our tendency 
to hold other groups of educators responsible 
without discharging that responsibility which 
rightfully belongs to our own group. For 
example, society complains about the quality 
of the high school product. The high school 
administrator complains about the quality of 
the product of our teacher-training institu- 
tions. In self-defense, the teacher-training in- 
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stitutions blame the high school for supplying 
them with poor material and the state de- 
partment of education for low certification 
standards and so it goes, endlessly. Each, of 
course, is to some degree justified in his com- 
plaint. The point I am trying to make is that 
no one group alone can assume the sole re- 
sponsibility for a well-trained and_ stable 
teaching personnel. 


State Must Lead 

The responsibility for educational leader- 
ship must be assumed by the state depart- 
ments of education. In most states the certi- 
fication authority is vested in the chief state 
school officer whose duty it becomes to pre- 
scribe the standards of training and regula- 
tions governing the certification of teachers. 
Too often these standards and_ regula- 
tions reflect the influence of pressure groups 
and vested interests rather than the educa- 
tional, economic, and social factors peculiar 
to that state. Any set of standards or regula- 
tions which does not take into account teacher 
salary levels, tenure provisions, pension pro- 
visions, the quality of educational leadership 
in the state, public attitude toward education, 
and the effectiveness of its institutions of 
higher education cannot be expected to con- 
tribute toward the maintenance of balance 
between teacher supply and demand or stabil- 
ity in the teaching profession. 

The state department of education must 
also assume responsibility for keeping the 
profession informed of significant trends 
which affect teacher supply or demand. Per- 
haps no educational agency has better data- 
gathering facilities, yet for some reason or 
another does not make such data available. 
Current accurate information relative to 
teacher supply and demand in the various 
sections of the state and the various subject 
matter areas and levels must be made avail- 
able to the secondary schools and colleges for 
recruitment and guidance purposes. 

Most state departments of education have 
shunned teacher placement responsibility. 
Perhaps the present system in which this 
service is performed by the colleges and pri- 
vate agencies is satisfactory in normal times, 
but in periods of teacher shortage a central 
agency for the registration of all unemployed 
qualified teachers should be provided. Lists 
of registrants should be available to the pub- 
lic schools. 


A Professional Responsibility 

The responsibility for the recruitment of 
desirable candidates for teaching rests with 
the teaching profession. Until we as a profes- 
sion can obtain our share of the cream of the 
crop of each high school graduating class, we 
have not discharged our professional duty. 
The classroom teacher, by her own attitude 
toward teaching, consciously or unconsciously 
recruits or discourages her own students to 
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or from teaching. It is only natural that high 
school students planning a career should shun 
teaching when, through firsthand observation, 
they gain unfavorable impressions from their 
own teachers. Teachers too often forget that 
young people go through a period of hero 
worship and at this time in the life of a 
youngster there is perhaps no person capable 
of exerting greater influence than the teacher. 
It goes without saying that no youngster will 
aspire to be a teacher when his own teacher is 
irritable, eccentric, unattractive, and seem- 
ingly below the economic, social, and cultural 
median of the community. Even though the 
attitude of the teacher is highly essential, so 
important a matter as recruitment cannot be 
left entirely in the hands of the teacher. The 
administration through its guidance program 
must provide a functional plan for recruit- 
ment. Such a plan must be purely profes- 
sional and must measure up to the high 
standards set for an intelligent functional 
system of guidance. All that can be asked is 
that opportunities in teaching, its rewards, 
promotions, and advantages be presented as 
impartially as the opportunities, rewards, 
promotions, and advantages of other profes- 
sions or vocations. 

The guidance counselor or principal should 
be fully aware of the traits essential to good 
teaching and should search out such traits in 
students and encourage them to enter teach- 
ing-training institutions. It occurs to the 
writer that Future Teachers of America Asso- 
ciations, as recommended by the National 
Education Association, have considerable 
merit. Through the formation of this or a 
similar club, students interested in teaching 
would have ample opportunity to find out 
more about teaching. They should accom- 
plish for teaching in general what the Future 
Farmers Association has been able to do in 
the recruitment of vocational agriculture 
teachers. Through the teacher in charge, the 
student can learn of the special talents and 
training required in each of the several areas 
of teaching, as well as the employment possi- 
bilities and salaries in these fields. That this 
important guidance phase of recruitment is 
neglected is evidenced by the misfits in the 
profession as well as a sizable group of ex- 
cellent teachers who are unemployed solely 
because they have been trained to teach 
subjects for which there is no demand. 


The High School’s Work 

The responsibility for thorough training 
and guidance supplemeniing that given in the 
secondary school rests with the teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Even though teacher-training 
institutions are inspected and approved by 
state departments of education and accredited 
by regional accrediting agencies, there is evi- 
dence of much slipshod work being done. Per- 
haps the overlapping of functions and keen 
competition among institutions is responsible 
for this condition. More serious, however, is 
the evidence of the absence of an intelligent 
functional program of guidance. 

Teacher certification has in recent years 
undergone many changes. One of the most 
significant, at least for the subject under dis- 
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cussion, is the relatively new practice of cer- 
tificating by subjects or areas of teaching. 

When discussing teacher supply and demand 
we can no longer discuss it in connection with 
the entire profession. We must, if we are to 
be accurate, confine our discussion of teacher 
supply and demand to subjects or areas of 
teaching. For example, in Ohio at the present 
time, we find a surplus of teachers. Approxi- 
mately 200 graduates of June, 1941, properly 
qualified and certified, are unemployed. Yet 
when we analyze certification data for 1941 
we find an acute shortage. The surplus exists 
principally in English and the social studies 
whereas the shortage is in the elementary area 
and in the secondary areas of industrial arts, 
business education, physical education, and 
music. If this condition existed only in a given 
year it would not be significant but when we 
find that it has existed over a period of six 
years, we must then conclude that the college 
has not made use of this information in its 
guidance program. We have previously stated 
that the responsibility for furnishing this 
information rests with the state’s certificating 
agency. The responsibility for getting it in 
the hands of the student rests with the 
secondary school and college. 

Perhaps we should point out that guidance 
does not mean “puttance,” but in the selec- 
tion of a teaching field the student is certainly 
entitled to know of the employment possi- 
bilities in that field. Surely the college with a 
large list of unemployable graduates has not 
discharged its responsibility to the student 
and should not need to seek far for the answer 
to declining enrollment. As Blackwell’ has 
put it, “There is no place in a self-respecting 
institution of higher learning for a salesman, 
but there is an unlimited opportunity for a 
college guidance officer.” 


Community and Teachers’ Status 

The responsibility for making teaching 
attractive rests with society. In general, public 
school systems are as good as society demands 
or is willing to support. Conversely, public 
school systems are likely to become just as 
bad as society or rather the community will 
tolerate. There is perhaps no public institu- 
tion more responsive to public opinion than 
the public schools. Unfortunately most of the 
criticism leveled against the school is destruc- 
tive rather than constructive. The critics do 
not realize that the conditions with which 
they find fault can be remedied by community 
action. If it is better teachers they want, they 
should know that higher salaries and a sound 
basis for selection will obtain them. The com- 
munity must also be made to realize that the 
teacher is entitled to the same social status 
in the community as those engaged in other 
professions. 

The responsibility for educating the public 
on these points rests with the school. Public 
apathy or a destructive critical attitude is 
usually evidence of the absence of an intelli- 
gent and functional public relations program 
in the school. 

The responsibility for selection, placement, 


*Blackwell, R. E., “College Recruiting: Salesmanship or 
Guidance,”” The Education Digest (Sept., 1936), pp. 34-36. 
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and retention in service rests with the school 
administrator and his board of education. 
Until we have reached that state of perfection 
in which the full responsibilities implied above 
have been discharged, great care must be 
exercised in the selection and placement of 
teachers. Unfortunately a degree from a 
recognized teacher-training institution and a 
certificate do not guarantee teaching com- 
petence. They do, however, constitute a better 
basis for teacher selection than an applicant’s 
economic and marital status which seem to 
receive first consideration in many commun- 
ities. There are, of course, numerous and 
various techniques of selection, none of which 
are thoroughly dependable. Even when all 
available techniques of selection are used an 
occasional incompetent teacher may be 
selected. The administrator must not lose 
sight of the fact that measuring devices in 
education are relatively new and therefore 
not so highly refined as those of the physical 
scientist. By comparison, we in education are 
still in the age of alchemy. 

In general, if a teacher has been properly 
selected and placed in the proper position, 
given the proper guidance and support, the 
desired educational results will be obtained. 
It then becomes the duty of employment 
officers to provide the salary increments and 
security necessary to retain the services of 
that teacher. 


Ten Suggestions 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, 
a united profession in each state will work out 
the solution to the problem peculiar to that 
state. In solving the problem each state will 
undoubtedly include some or all of the fol- 
lowing suggested provisions: 

1. Emergency certification on a reasonable 
basis, preserving present requirements for 
standard certificates. 

2. Recruiting and retraining those teachers 
unemployed because of existing surpluses in 
certain fields for those fields in which serious 
shortages exist. 

3. The use of circuit teachers in rural 
schools for those fields which most readily 
lend themselves to this type of organization. 

4. The recruitment .of advanced students 
and graduates of colleges of arts and sciences 
for teacher-education institutions. 

5. Adequate summer school opportunities 
including refresher courses for former teachers. 

6. Deferred retirement for satisfactory 
teachers. 

7. Employment of teachers on the basis of 
training and apparent ability to teach rather 
than economic or marital status. 

8. Establishment of a central clearinghouse 
for the registration of all qualified unem- 
ployed teachers. 

9. Removal of the restrictions which pre- 
vent the free movement of teaching talent 
across state lines. 

10. Expansion of the field services of 
teacher education institutions to include the 
supervision and assistance of recent graduates. 

A program designed along these, or similar 
lines, should enable the profession to main- 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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Readjustments of School Business Policies 


to Wartime 


What readjustments in the conduct of 
school business will be expedient and neces- 
sary during the months, and perhaps years, 
immediately ahead of us? The writer is no 
prophet and frankly has no basis or ability 
to answer this question propounded by the 
editor of the JourNnaL. That we are in the 
midst of uncertain and constantly changing 
conditions is known. Without knowledge of 
what new circumstances may be imposed at 
any time, no specific formula for correspond- 
ing adjustments can be set up and none will 
be attempted. 

In view of the uncertainties which lie ahead, 
however, it seems wise and proper for the 
present, that plans and policies be made along 
conservative lines and that procedure be 
cautious and deliberate. While attempting to 
preserve and carry on all the services and 
facilities which are considered essential for 
attainment of the optimum in public educa- 
tion, it is probable that most programs of 
expansion should be deferred until conditions 
are more stabilized. In general, a twofold 
problem is faced: (1) adjustments necessary 
because the war is requiring so large a share 
of our national production; and (2) how to 
adjust increased costs to the ability of the 
local community to pay. 


An Assumed Survey 


Let us assume that a survey has been made 
among the various department heads of the 
school system and the leaders of the com- 
munity, relative to opinion on possible adjust- 
ments. Would the findings somewhat follow 
this pattern? 

School Personnel: “The cost of living index 
rose 8 per cent between July 1, 1940,*and 
Dec. 1, 1941, and is steadily rising. Federal 
taxes have materially increased, with a still 
greater increase forecast and certain of en- 
actment. Contributions to the Red Cross and 
the purchase of defense bonds will constitute 
what is virtually a requirement. Defense 
industries are now paying the highest wages 
on record. We, engaged in public education, 
the first line of internal defense to maintain 
democracy, are in need of and entitled to 
salary increases.” 

School Administrative Officers: “Our de- 
partments are beginning to suffer because of 
delay— and sometimes failure in receiving 
certain supplies and materials essential to 
efficient classroom work.” 

Purchasing Agent: “Because of the fact 
that practically all commodities used in the 
schools have increased and are still increasing 
in cost, substantial budget increases for supply 
items will be necessary if the same supplies 
are to be continued in use. Furthermore, be- 
cause of present wartime requirements, many 
items of supply are slow, difficult of procure- 
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ment, and the list is growing. Other items are 
now, and more will be, available only in 
qualities inferior to those now furnished; 
some substitutions will be inevitable.” 

Maintenance Department: “The school 
plant in which millions of dollars are invested 
must not be allowed to deteriorate through 
lack of proper maintenance. The preservation 
of the physical condition of roofs, masonry, 
exterior woodwork, heating plants, plumbing 
and electrical equipment is of prime impor- 
tance even in wartime economy. The cost 
of maintenance will be higher.” 

Operating Department: “The cost of 
operating the schools is increasing in accord- 
ance with advancing costs of materials and 
supplies used in this service. In well-organized 
school systems, the problem of lowering 
operating costs has been so successfully at- 
tacked in recent years that further practical 
savings are negligible. More money will be 
required by this department in maintaining 
the present standards of service.” 

Finance Officer: “Our debt service has 
been definitely set with fixed amounts of 
serial bonds maturing annually. Payments for 
scheduled retirements, together with those 
for earned interest, must be made each year. 
Fixed charges for insurance and rents will 
continue the same or may be slightly increased. 
Surely no decrease can be expected for these 
items.” 

Health Department: “This is no time to 
curtail programs of health service for the 
children. In view of army findings on the 
physical condition of draftees, existing pro- 
grams should be expanded, more and better 
service given.” 

Taxpayers of Community: “Federal defense 
taxes in staggering amounts hitherto un- 
known require that nondefense governmental 
expenditures be held to a minimum. De- 
creased school enrollments should permit a 
reduction in local school taxes. There should 
be no increase anywhere along the line.” 


The Budget Problem 

The picture presented in this suppositional 
survey does not by any means constitute a 
problem for the business official alone. It is 
rather a problem requiring the cooperation, 
understanding, and patience of all concerned 
in school and community welfare. School 
administrators and directors do not wish to 
create an excessive burden on the taxpayers, 
neither do taxpayers wish the quality and 
quantity of education impaired. Mutual under- 
standing of problems and needs of the schools 
and of the community’s ability to pay must be 
the basis of successful operation at all times, 
and is perhaps more important at this time 
than under normal conditions. Obviously, it 
is impossible to raise salaries (which constitute 
85 per cent of the operating budget) to any 
appreciable degree, to pay more for all sup- 
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plies, materials, and equipment, and at the 
same time to please the taxpayers by not 
increasing the budget. 

Policies affecting the budget — keeping it 
at the present level, raising or lowering it — 
constitute a problem for the board of edu- 
cation with, of course, the help of both 
educational and business administrators. Con- 
trols as set up in the various states by 
legislative action also have a direct bearing 
upon the feasibility of attempting budget 
increases. In any case, the levying of higher 
taxes for schools will depend upon success- 
fully selling the merits of the proposal to the 
community. 

Wartime economy as applicable to the 
conduct of schools, dictates the utmost co- 
operation of all departments within the school 
system, not only from the standpoint of 
economy in dollars and cents, but also in the 
interest of conserving supplies and materials 
to the cause of national defense. At this time, 
regardless of financial condition, it will be a 
patriotic duty to make one sheet of paper do 
the .work for which two were formerly re- 
quired and to make a maintenance hammer 
last twice its normal life. The business de- 
partment will work more closely than before 
with all departments to the end that supplies 
and materials which are bought may be the 
most adaptable and economical in use. 

School business, in addition to following 
the policies formulated by the board of edu- 
cation, and cooperating with the educational 
departments, will naturally have to adjust 
its own particular policies. Just when, in 
what form, and to what extent can these ad- 
justments be made the better to fit present and 
near-future conditions? 

In the first place, any changes in plans and 
policies will be made with the welfare of the 
children in first place of consideration. Sav- 
ings will not be made at the expense of 
health, physical well-being, or essential sup- 
plies. Adequate standards of sanitation, cleanli- 
ness, heating, ventilating, and lighting will 
be maintained. For those items of essential 
supply and equipment which are now, or later 
become unobtainable, extraordinary effort will 
be made to procure the best possible sub- 
stitutes. 





Adjustments for Effecting Savings — 
Financial and Commodity 


Maintenance of the School Plant. While 
protection of the physical properties against 
permanent deterioration will be continued on 
the “must” list, certain items of maintenance 
can be deferred until the return of more 
favorable conditions. This classification will 
include most of the interior painting and 
varnishing, and furniture refinishing (not re- 
pairs). 

Operation of the School Plant. Few if any 
school districts have ever maintained extrava- 
gances in plant operation; hence there are 
few opportunities for eliminating or reducing 
operating services. Savings are yet possible in 
systems where programs of plant improve- 
ment, such as replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment, installation of mechanical stokers, roof 
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Lower Enrollments—Higher 
School Costs 


THE major problem which confronts the 
school administrators in many sections of 
the country just now is how to reconcile 
increased school costs with a lower enroll- 
ment. Recent statistics show that pupil 
attendance has declined in the larger and 
medium-sized cities, and while the causes 
assigned are manifold the fact remains 
that the budgets cannot be adjusted to 
permit commensurate reductions. 

The dilemma, as every school-board 
member knows arises from two inescapable 
facts: (1) School services cannot be cut 
down; they must in many respects be 
expanded for war-industries training and 
for the maintenance of civilian morale. (2) 
All costs are rising. Salaries must be raised 
to maintain teaching, supervisory, and 
operating staffs intact. The pull away from 
the schools for service in the armed forces, 
in the war industries, and in other attrac- 
tively remunerative employments, cannot 
be offset except through higher salary 
schedules. All materials used in schools — 
textbooks, supplies, maintenance materials, 
etc. — have increased in price from 10 to 
30 per cent and the end is not yet in sight. 

On the whole it remains that the school 
administrators and the school boards must 
face the situation as they find it. The 
economics involved may have to be 
stretched to the drastic point. The non- 
essentials in school budgets must be 
spotted and eliminated. In communities 
where considerable drops in population 
have occurred in declining neighborhoods, 
rooms must be closed; wasteful old build- 
ings must be abandoned where possible; 
the supplies and equipment lists must be 
studied to insure the purchase of usable 
substitutes where materials have become 
unreasonably costly or necessary for the 
war effort; minimum enrollments per 
teacher must be maintained. A new flexi- 
bility must become evident in all adminis- 
trative policies, and old boundaries of con- 
servatism and vested interests in jobs, in 
attendance boundaries, and in school-busi- 
ness controls must give way to the con- 
tinued welfare of the children. The schools 
must go on! 

At the same time the taxpaying public 
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must be educated to realize that local com- 
munities and the state may be asked to 
assume additional burdens in order to keep 
the schools upon a reasonable basis of 
efficiency. 


Children and the War 


IF THE welfare of children is the prime 
concern of the schools, the difficulties and 
stresses of the war should inspire teachers 
and school administrators to do a better 
job of education and child care than ever 
they did in peacetime. 

In England much alarm has been ex- 
pressed over the harm done to juvenile 
morals through relaxed family and com- 
munity life. Theft, sexual immorality, and 
general letdown in the attitude of respon- 
sibility, especially among adolescents, have 
increased noticeably in the cities and towns 
where the air raids, closing of the schools, 
and other breaks in the orderly pattern of 
life have occurred. With disastrous results, 
the absences of fathers and mothers in the 
army or in the war industries have thrown 
children upon their own resources. The 
public authorities and the leaders in edu- 
cation have been employing every resource 
to overcome the harm done by conditions. 
The teaching of religion and morals is to 
be returned to all schools as one of the 
means of combatting the general break- 
down. 

The experience of England should not 
be permitted to go unheeded in the United 
States. The civilian defense will unques- 
tionably seek to provide activities of a 
wholesome type, and the character de- 
veloping agencies, when once alive to the 
problem, will carry their share of the bur- 
den. To what extent the nursery schools, 
the kindergartens, and the elementary 
and high schools can take over the daytime 
care of children whose one or both parents 
are employed in the war industries or in 
the armed forces is a problem that local 
communities can and must face. Changes 
in the attitudes and activities of teachers 
in seeking to discover and overcome incip- 
ient breakdowns in personality and social 
attitudes among their pupils are challenges 
for every school. For the present at least, 
added support for the religious education 
movement seems to be one strong factor 
to be used. 

During the war, more than ever in 
peacetime, children must work, study, and 
play if only to offset the stress and strain 
on nerves and minds. Though they may 
be more resilient and less subject to per- 
manent injury from personal and com- 
munity experiences of danger, violence, 
and even tragedy, they are not so resistant 
to the ordinary evils and temptations, 
which in wartime become extraordinary, 
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and they consequently need steadier and 
more thorough guidance and help in de- 
veloping good personal and social attitudes 
and habits. 


Summer Training of Teachers 


ADVANCED professional courses in Edu- 
cation and related fields constitute one of 
the effective devices for preventing stagna- 
tion among teachers, particularly in com- 
munities where tenure and inconsequential 
rating schemes permit of complete security 
in the job. Excellent as the university 
courses are they have one common failing: 
They take away teachers from real life 
situations even more than do the ordinary 
elementary and secondary schools in which 
they teach. No wonder then that the com- 
mercial subjects, the social sciences, the 
mathematics, the sciences, and other sub- 
jects are taught from a theoretical stand- 
point and without much regard for 
immediate use values in employment, in 
home life, and in the personal lives of 
graduates. 

A better plan for advanced teacher edu- 
cation can hardly be imagined than the 
one followed by many men shop teachers 
in the high schools and in the vocational 
schools. Here a teacher of woodwork takes 
a six weeks’ job in a cabinetmaker’s shop; 
there an auto-mechanics instructor works 
in a garage; a drawing teacher enters the 
drafting room of a small manufacturer: an 
agricultural instructor becomes the ‘hired 
man” on a farm, etc. The observations of 
a summer are brought back to the school 
shop, and the contacts with new materials, 
new machines, new techniques are readily 
interwoven with the theory and practice 
taught to industrial-arts students and to 
apprentices. 

Teachers of academic subjects can gain 
similar, if less immediate, returns from 
summer occupational experiences. Teach- 
ers of cooking, sewing, art, salesmanship, 
social science, bookkeeping, etc., librarians, 
and others can make directly valuable con- 
tacts. Perhaps little hope can be held out 
for Latin and Greek teachers, but even 
these would not be harmed by jobs in 
which they made contacts with ordinary 
American citizens — with life as it is lived 
in the community. 

Educators are actively studying the edu- 
cational values of work experiences for 
high school students and are developing 
techniques which are making “work on the 
job” of significant value. Why cannot 
teachers themselves observe the teaching 
values of their own summer jobs and pool 
the returns for their profession? Perhaps a 
judicious mixture of university courses and 
work experiences would remove the ancient 
criticism that teachers and schools are im- 
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practical and theoretical, and would at the 
same time answer the demand for growth 
in the philosophy and science of education. 


Complications Which Follow 
Teacher Dismissals 


THOSE who have observed the dismissals 
of teachers by school authorities in various 
sections of the country must have noted 
the complications and embarrassments 
which in recent years have followed official 
action. Where a board of education has 
dismissed a superintendent, a principal, or 
a teacher such dismissal usually has been 
followed by an appeal to the higher state 
authorities or to a court of law. 

The number of troublesome dismissal 
cases, particularly in the Middle West, is 
quite substantial and would prompt an in- 
quiry as to the causes for so much resent- 
ment against board decisions. While a 
goodly proportion of appeals is denied by 
state authorities and the courts, the rever- 
sals suffered by the boards have been 
rather impressive. They indicate that in- 
dividual board members have been guilty 
of either (a) general ignorance or disre- 
gard of the law governing the employment 
and tenure of teachers; or (b) prejudice 
expressed in a way that legally unfitted 
the board to try and dismiss the individual 
teacher; or (c) failure to act in an orderly 
manner as prescribed by law; or (d) very 
rarely direct injustice due to_ politics, 
nepotism, or personal prejudice. 

Much of the litigation could be obviated 
if the approach to a justified dismissal 
were made with proper circumspection and 
caution. School authorities should be rea- 
sonably well informed as to the laws 
governing the employment and dismissal 
of their employees. If they cannot afford 
to employ legal advice, there is always 
recourse to the higher state school author- 
ities for guidance. 

Under existing laws the attitudes of 
school boards toward teachers must be 
changed radically. School boards at no 
time in our national history have been the 
employers of teachers in the sense that 
private individuals are employers of labor. 
School boards are the representatives of 
the community and their relations to the 
supervisory and teaching staffs are entire- 
ly those of trustees acting under the laws 
which give them authority. In a sense they 
are co-workers with the teachers, and 
only in a distinctly limited way are they 
the bosses of the instructional forces. As 
individuals they have no direct legal 
authority and it is for this reason that they 
must assume a fair, judicial attitude at 
all times, must guard themselves against 
all expressions and acts which are not 
within their legal rights, and meticulously 
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A VACANT CHAIR THAT MUST BE FILLED 


observe the legal processes set up for the 
employment, the control, and where un- 
avoidable, the dismissal of teachers. 


The Free School Lunch 

Question 
IN RECENT years school authorities 
have been induced in many instances to 
supply indigent children with food and 
clothing. In fact, this generous attitude 
has, in some localities, caused a request for 
a farther step in school service — free 
meals for all pupils. The argument ad- 
vanced is that many children, even from 
well-situated families, come to school in 
an undernourished or mainourished condi- 
tion. Wholesome hot lunches would facili- 
tate the instruction of all pupils and would 
eliminate the charge of discrimination. 
The humiliation of public assistance would 
be avoided. 

The free-lunch question has been com- 
plicated in a number of towns where local 
WPA committees favored the free-lunch 
project because even children, regardless 


of the financial positions of their parents, 
do not get a balanced and hot meal at 
noon. 

In one New England town the idea was 
opposed by the superintendent of schools, 
who said: “The proposal is repulsive and 
totally un-American. It intimates that 
mothers cannot take care of their —chil- 
dren.” 

The case in hand brings up a problem 
which has been met again and again by 
school authorities. The feeding, clothing, 
and housing of the child belongs wholly 
within the province of the home. The 
schools are expected to provide the educa- 
tion to which every child is entitled, but it 
is strictly incumbent upon the parents to 
see that their children are sent to school 
in proper physical and educable condition. 
If the medical and health authorities of 
the schools find children in need of better 
nutrition, it is the duty of the local public 
and private welfare agencies to provide the 
food when and where the parents fail. To 
do otherwise is to divert necessary school 
funds from other services. 
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Remedial Instruction in Rock Island 


Superintendent Hanson Revises Plan 


A dull child cannot be made into an average 
child academically through remedial instruc- 
tion any more than a work horse can be made 
into a race horse by intensive training. 

In the first place, remedial instruction im- 
plies an unjust and unethical criticism of both 
the student and his former teacher; and 
secondly, it predetermines the kind of instruc- 
tion that will be offered — academic — and 
consequently is unfair to the individual whose 
improvement is sought. 

Such was the thesis of the message on 
“Remedial Instruction” which Earl H. Han- 
son, Rock Island (Ill.), superintendent of 
schools delivered to principals and teachers 
of his district, recently. He contended: 

“There is often confusion in our thinking 
about those who are so-called dull in academic 
ability and consequently low in achievement. 
Too frequently teachers will urge that those 
youngsters be assigned to remedial reading 
classes, and hope that thereby their skills in 
reading will be raised to a point where they 
may compete on even terms with students 
of much greater academic ability. If through 
clever instruction their reading skills are in- 
creased, fine; however, in all fairness the 
stronger students should receive the same 
quality of instruction, and if they do, the 
two groups will be even farther apart than 
before, still unable to compete with each 
other.” 

There must be a distinction made, he 
pointed out, as to what type of students 
should actually be candidates for remedial 
instruction classes. A student is a candidate 
for a class in remedial instruction when his 
achievement is obviously at a lower level 
than that which the indexes of his ability 
demonstrate he is capable of attaining. This 
instruction can be in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, or attitude. However, if a student’s 
achievement is on the level of his abilities, 
then remedial classes are not for that in- 
dividual. 

Supt. Hanson, elaborating on this point, 
emphasized: “Both the ‘dull student’ and the 
‘star students’ have a place to fill in life. 
Their educations should be intelligently 
adapted to their abilities and needs. The slow 
student’s program should be different from 
that of a bright one. No two individuals are 
alike and it is the duty of the school to make 
the most of this uniqueness, at the same time 
sufficiently integrating the school society so 
that all of its members will live in harmony.” 

The teacher’s approach on cases of this 
kind, according to Supt. Hanson, should be; 
“Let us analyze the students’ probable needs 
and abilities and offer all of them, the bright, 
average, and the dull, a program in line with 
their individual requirements. The resultant 
educational programs would then not be 
remedial, they would be normal.” 

American schools have been planned tradi- 


tionally for the gifted student and conse- 
quently there is no need to study their needs 
further. Schools are finally beginning to real- 
ize that something should be done for the 
children who are incapable of doing any think- 
ing in abstract terms, and also for those who 
are deficient to a degree in this ability. Re- 
search on this subject has resulted in a num- 
ber of conclusions which Dr. Hanson cited, 
in part, as follows: 


1. Some of these so-called slow students quite 
adequately learn such things as arithmetic, but 
the instruction must come late in their lives. (As 
high school principal, Supt. Hanson observed that 
commercial arithmetic classes were filled with 
boys and girls who had experienced difficulty with 
arithmetic in the elementary school. Yet, in the 
high school, they were making satisfactory prog- 
ress. Obviously, it was their greater maturity 
which made this progress possible.) 

2. The slow can be taught to read but they 
must be given individual attention. Even then, 
they will probably never develop into avid read- 
ers. Their reading will probably be confined to 
necessary reading with very little time devoted 
to reading for pleasure. However, this need not 
mean that such readers are necessarily academical- 
ly dull. 

3. “Slow” and “bright” demonstrate equal 
ability in exercises which call for appreciation 
rather than for intellectual comprehension. As a 
matter of fact, the slower students often prove 
to be keener in this respect than the brighter 
students. This can be accounted for by the fact 
that those gifted intellectually are inclined to 
permit their minds to get into the way of their 
feelings. In keeping with this conclusion the slow 
learner’s school day should not be limited to a 
drudging attempt to master the husks of so-called 
minimum essentials, it should include long periods 
devoted to activities which call upon the powers 
of appreciation. This is one activity in which the 
dull may excel. 

4. A careful analysis should be made of the 
amount of reading and writing and figuring these 
slow learners will do in real life. They should then 
be offered and compelled to learn, if need be, at 
least these minimum requirements. 

5. The labeling of children as “dull” or “bright” 
should be avoided as much as possible. Serious 
psychological damage is done to both groups 
when labeling is practiced. Ideally speaking, it 
would be much better. if these differences were 
regarded in the same way as people normally 
consider physical characteristics. (On this point, 
Supt. Hanson emphasizes: “It is unfair and un- 
christian to commend or condemn people possess- 
ing characteristics for which they are not in any 
way responsible.’’) 

6. “Slow” and “bright” children develop under- 
standing and love of the American ideal, and 
competence to live under it. Of course, there are 
degrees of competence, but all must be taught to 
vote intelligently while the strong must be initi- 
ated into leadership. 

7. All abilities are not academic. They are 
roughly divided into the abilities to manipulate: 
(a) abstract ideas; (b) things; (c) people; (d) 
languages. 


Although there frequently is a high corre- 
lation between all four abilities, Supt. Hanson 
explained, experience has demonstrated that 
there is more frequently low correlation. An 
intellectual snob, for example, will be able 
to manipulate abstract ideas yet will be a 
total failure in handling people. A music- 
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DR. KENNETH MC FARLAND 
Superintendent-Elect, Topeka, Kansas 


Dr. Kenneth McFarland, superintendent of schools at 
Coffeyville, Kans., since 1935, has been elected to the 
superintendency of the Topeka schools. 

Dr. McFarland succeeds A. J. Stout who retires this 
spring after 24 years as superintendent at Topeka. 

Dr. McFarland, 35 years of age, is known both as a 
school executive and public speaker. He holds a bachelor’s 
degree from Pittsburg State College in Kansas, a master’s 
from Columbia University, and received his doctorate 
last year from Stanford University. He has received much 
attention because of the advanced ideas in vocational 
education which he has incorporated in a new trade 
school just completed at Coffeyville 

Dr. McFarland has been succeeded in the Coffeyville 
superintendency by W. M. Ostenberg, dean of the Coffey- 
ville Junior College 


SSD 
artist will be proficient in performing, will be 
able to speak several languages, yet will not 
have the ability to comprehend abstract ideas 
nor an appreciation for his audience. 

Supt. Hanson’s final conclusion: “We do not 
serve students well unless we adjust the work 
they are expected to do to the kind of abilities 
which they possess. 

“All of us will succeed much better, even 
under heavy work loads, if we are constantly 
alert to the ideal. By far, the great majority 
of teachers are already doing a very fine piece 
of work in recognizing individual differences 
even though their classes are large. Home- 
room devices should be used on the secondary 
level and a guidance program helps substan- 
tially.” 


en 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE ORGANIZED 
An “Answer Please” service, designed to 


answer written inquiries on a wide variety of 
civilian defense problems, professional problems 
of teachers, school executives, and adults, has 
been inaugurated at the Eastern Oregon College 
of Education. 

The “Answer Please” service is one way in 
which the college aims to contribute in a small 
way to the nation’s all-out defense and war 
effort, as well as to provide a helpful profes- 
sional service to elementary and junior high 
school teachers and school executives, and an 
educational service to adult men and women 
served by the college 

Resources of the college library have been 
augmented by materials on civilian defense, and 
the college faculty and demonstration school 
staff are proving helpful in answering inquiries. 
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Id Today for 
Tomorrows PEACE 


WAR, AT ITS WORST, IS ONLY TEMPORARY IN 
THE LIFE OF OUR NATION—CHILD EDUCATION 
MUST BE AIMED AT PEACE—NOT STRIPPED BY WAR 










War will pass. Peace shall follow—a long peace that shall be the 
heritage of our children. In the haste to win the war we must not 
overlook the present needs of these children of peace. As near as 
possible, a normal education in normal surroundings must be provided 
to thwart the warping of their lives by the temporary program for war. 


Taxes will be high—School costs must be more carefully watched. 
Unnecessary expenses must be eliminated. More careful planning and 
more prudent buying can continue to provide more efficient classrooms. 
Rooms can be kept bright and cheerful. Space wasters can be cast 
aside for more flexible seating. Folding chairs can be used advan- 
tageously with tables. There are many ways to save money—ways that 
will actually increase schoolroom capacities and teaching efficiency. 


Peabody is prepared to help you meet the problems war has forced on 
all school boards. We have designed new low-cost movable seating— 
we have worked out new space-saving seating arrangements and have 
found many ways to combine old furniture with new seating to utilize 
space that has been wasted in the past. If you have crowded schools, 
let Peabody engineers show you the low-cost way to increase schoolroom 
capacities and teaching efficiency. We make no charge for this help. 


PEABODY Provides Space-Saving Desks 
At Prices Your School Can Afford —Write for Catalog 


Peabody Wood Folding Chairs come to the aid of 
schools in many ways. They previde practically 
every advantage of steel folding chairs at half the 
cost. Peabody Wood Folding Chairs are safe—they 
do not tip when children stand on them or sit out 
on the edge of the seat. These sturdy chairs are 
easy to handle, easy to fold, easy to store, take 
small storage space. The back comes down closer to 
the seat, a feature that makes Peabody Wood Chairs 
more comfortable than steel folding chairs. 
Dollar for dollar Peabody No. 73, the chair 
illustrated, is a much better value than a 
steel folding chair. 


In case you want folding chairs now, orders 
ean be filled promptly. The price of No. 73 
(see picture) is $1.25 each f.o.b. factory. 
Prices may be changed without notice. 













Assembly Chairs 
INCREASE ROOM CAPACITY 20 PERCENT For auditorium and assem- 


bly purposes Peabody No. 
The Peabody Defense Line of Seating is new movable seating that 21 Portable Assembly Chairs 


sn : ’ ; are recommended. They are 
will increase the capacity of a classroom as much as 20%. It is low- comfortable, sturdy, easy to 


cost, efficient, long lasting seating designed for healthful posture, handle, easy to store, and will 
comfort, liberal working space and for best teaching arrangement. last, under —_ pang Bn 

. . , * man years. *y are all- 
There are three models, two of which are illustrated above. Write for f- 


“ 3 able in single chairs or in 
complete details and prices. sections of 2, 3 or 4 seats. 


Five other models are avail- 


PEABODY SEATING CO. "mae th. 


Without eabod yd Quotation You're Not Ready to Buy 
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IN JAN FIRE PUMPS 
on ARE THE SCHOOLS’ 
EFFECTIVE MEANS OF FIGHTING 
INCENDIARY BOMBS! 















Organization of school fire bri-! 
gades trained in their use is | 


recommended, No moisture? 
reaches the operator’s back. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS SHOULD INCLUDE AN AMPLE 
SUPPLY OF THESE EXTINGUISHERS 














Air raid precautions are not complete unless they include INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
—the officially proven, fast way tc extinguish ‘‘incendiaries.’’ These bombs burn 
at around 3300 degrees and quickly penetrate wood or iron. Sand simply acts as 
a smothering agent permitting bomb to continue burning surface underneath. The 
spray of an INDIAN extinguishes the bomb from a safe distance. INDIAN FIRE 
5 gal. rust PUMPS use only clear water—no chemicals. Civilian Defense organizations are 
proof tank equipping rapidly with these famous tire fighters. 
carries by Send for catalog and full details 
handle or I 
nternational News 
slung on D. B. SMITH & CO. 422 main st. UTICA, N. Y. . 
— PACIFIC COAST AGENTS This shows what fire and demolition bombs did to 
bolle fan HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO MILL AND MINE SUPPLY, INC. a London school. America must prepare! INDIAN 
a ” . 97 > . ~ + r 
years of 550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal ag Boy Fe FIRE PUMPS are your best fire defense. Always 
service. CARCO-CONWHIT SALES CO. ROY G. DAVIS COMPANY use @ spray—never a stream on a bomb. Adjustable 
520 S. W. Pine St., Portland, Oregon 617 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. nozzle throws fine spray for bomb control work, or 


THE CONWHIT CO., Klamath Falls, Oregon 


solid stream for general fire fighting purposes. 





This Business of School Feeding — X 





Food Purchasing on an ‘All-Out’ Market 


George 


Every school-cafeteria purchasing agent 
must be asking himself, “What shall be my 
policy regarding forward buying of food sup- 
plies?” Some, perhaps, have arrived at a 
decision, but I wager that even those at times 
question its correctness. Frankly, there can 
be no policy that will be accepted by everyone 
as correct. Quantity food purchasers are sub- 
ject to much “good advice” from trade jour- 
nals, salesmen, and others. The final decision 
of policy must rest with the purchasing agent 
after he has studied such facts as are available. 
I admit that my interpretation of economic 
trends will be colored by a pessimistic attitude 
toward any immediate or complete price con- 
trol of food items. Perhaps, my plan for 
purchasing for future business in the school 
cafeterias can be summed up in the succinct 
statement attributed to Oliver Cromwell, “Put 
your trust in God, my boys, but keep your 
powder dry.” 

It seems to me that our interest in the pro- 
posed discussion would naturally fall under 
four headings. My first interest would be to 
learn what plan is now being followed in food 


‘Assistant Secretary, Kansas City, Mo 


Mueller’ 


purchasing. Naturally, no alert purchasing 
agent would wait until this period without 
arriving at some tentative plan, at least. A 
second inquiry would concern present trends 
or factors that might affect future supply and 
production of food. Third, as purchasers we 
would be interested in price trends, how it is 
proposed to control them, and with what 
probable result. As a fourth interest, we would 
like to know how the war will limit our regular 
supplies and what supplies will be used as 
substitutes. 

Those who have read some of my previous 
articles, will know that I have always ad- 
vocated forward buying during the present 
emergency. Naturally, I followed 
advice. 

The Co-operative Cafeterias of the Kansas 
City, Mo., School District—as did those 
of many other districts — found themselves in 
a very fortunate financial condition at the 
beginning of this school year. Although the 
United States was not actually engaged in war 
at that time, there were clear indications that 
this country would become the arsenal for 
the democracies, and that such increased 
activity must with it increased pur- 


my own 


carry 


chasing with increased demand. To 
write about plans and policies for purchasing 
under present conditions is bewildering. For 
the change I might indicate today will very 
likely be ancient history by the time this is 
set in print. During 15 years of food pur- 
chasing, we have never seen wholesale food 
prices literally gallop upward as they have 
during the past six months. I can only say 
today what I said in previous articles, that 
the acquisition of objects seems to me to be 
good business. 


power 


Hoarding by Schools? 

Let us digress here to answer, if possible, 
the accusation of hoarding. It is interesting 
to note that rapid price advance is attributed 
to hoarding. First, let me say, I think the 
facts are just the reverse. To date, no type 
of price control — unless it were to increase 
prices—has been placed on the great bulk 
of foodstuffs. Owners, packers, and whole- 
salers, sensing the increased ability to purchase 
coupled with the natural human instinct for 
self-protection, have taken advantage of the 
situation to hike prices as much as 50 per 
cent of original asking prices. As canned goods 
prices advanced, first, 50 cents, then one 
dollar, then two dollars per dozen, it seemed 
wise to protect against having to pay who 
knew what price. It was only natural that the 
purchaser, private or institutional, should 
spend his dollars before they became cheap 
dollars in terms of goods. Our policy was to 
buy and buy heavily of such goods as would be 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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GARDNER 


because it is compact. . 
particularly efficient in the study hall. It 
saves money, too, because it eliminates 
costly book boxes. This and other Hey- 
wood tubular units are welded to form a 
single, one-piece frame. 
protruding corners ... no unsanitary dust 
crevices ...no rivets or bolts to work 
loose. May we furnish further details on 
this practical, modern furniture? 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
MASSACHUSETTS 








(Concluded from page 52) 
needed in the school cafeterias. Such pur- 
chases, it is true, can be of only temporary 
advantage, but while they last the cafeteria 
patrons will benefit by thousands of dollars 
and will be afforded an opportunity to make 
such adjustments as they can. 

I believe, no, rather let me say, I hope 
that the next six months will be a period of 
price stabilization. There seems no inclina- 
tion to believe that food prices will decline or 
even remain steady. There are several factors 
supporting such an opinion. Clearly, whether 
supported by actual need or not, officials 
seem to believe that the United States wil 
need to grub stake the United Nations. To 
make this possible, a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of food production is being launched 
and, incidentally, marginal producers will be 
encouraged to re-enter the market. Subsidies 
and marketing agreements will be the bait used 
to lure the higher cost producers into the 
field. This can have only the effect of in- 
creasing costs of farm products, some esti- 
mate, as much as 25 per cent. Other indica- 
tions of unsettled market conditions — and 
in wartime, “unsettled” can mean only an 
upward swing—are refusals of packers to 
make any commitments. This will, of course, 
have a tendency to stimulate speculative buy- 
ing and cause a generally stronger tone in the 
whole market. Until there is some clear and 
decisive indication of the termination of the 
war, WE may expect a continued upward price 
swing. We must expect currency inflation 


Meee SPACE... Saues MONEY / 


Heywoop-wakeriELD TUBULAR FRAME FURNITURE saves classroom space 
. flexible ... movable. The design shown, § 501 ST, is 


There are no 


caused by defense spending to be reflected in 
price inflation. 


Next Year’s Substitutes 
There are many ways in which the adminis- 
tration hopes to curb price increases and 
assure an ample supply of food for civilian 
defense. How effective such methods will be 
in placing a brake on food prices remains to 
be seen. Sugar is at present reacting to a 


- price ceiling on the wholesale market and, 


after a flurry, will very likely be brought under 
a working program of rationing for institu- 
tions. But this is only one of the many items 
purchasing agents must obtain for the school 
cafeterias. The most effective method by 
which the government expects to retard the 
price spiral is by taxation. By siphoning off 
excessive income, ability to purchase will be 
limited greatly. As purchasers for school 
feeding units, we will be interested in any 
method that is likely to reduce our income 
from sales. 

Next year is likely only to aggravate the 
problems we have had to face this year. What 
may some of these problems be and how can 
we, as purchasing agents and managers, mect 
these problems and solve them to the best 
advantage of our school children patrons? It 
seems to me that first we must acquaint our 
students with the seriousness of the present 
situation. Shortages and substitutions will be 
the order of the day in school cafeterias. A 
great fight will be won when we have enlisted 
our students in this war for victory. This wii! 
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not, however, absolve us from making plans 
now for next year and acquainting students 
with prospective conditions. 

A shortage of tin is imminent and with it, 
a shortage of goods in tin cans. Maximum use 
of fresh vegetables and fruit is the best way 
to conserve canned goods on hand. Though 
no shortage of food threatens at the present 
time, we are definitely faced with elimination 
of some of our commonly used items. The 
most serious threat we face is, of course, 
the threat of elimination of items from the 
menu because of cost, or face the alternative 
of a sharply revised schedule of our selling 
prices. Upon inspection, however, we can see 
no grave damage in eliminating or curtailing 
the use of such items as certain berries, red 
salmon, or pineapple. More serious will be the 
possible 50 per cent hike in tomato prices, 30 
per cent hike in peas, and a similar one in corn. 
Such increases will virtually force a return to 
the prices charged in school cafeterias during 
the late “twentys.” 

Cooks may prepare to use more dried items 
than ever before: dried peaches, apricots, 
apples, etc. In fact, tin cans will be reserved 
for only a limited fruit pack and not allowed, 
so it is reported, for pork and beans, hominy, 
and similar items. All of these changes will 
be easy to take when we think of our nation 
at war. We cannot consider that our desire 
to plan is spawned by selfishness. It is rather 
the small part that we may play in keeping our 
school youth prepared to play whatever part 
may be theirs in the future 


Mc 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
ARE HANDLED WITH GREATER SPEED, EASE 
AND ECONOMY ON BURROUGHS MACHINES 





The San Francisco Board of Education, 

like hundreds of other progressive school 

boards, uses Burroughs machines to 

obtain the vital, up-to-the-minute records — 
necessary to efficient and economical 

school administration. 
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School boards the nation over have found 
that records of revenues, appropriations, 
payrolls, stock, and cost distributions; 
records of fund receipts and disburse- 
ments; records for making up budgets and 
for general accounting purposes—all can 
be obtained on Burroughs machines in 
less time, with less effort, at less cost. 
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For complete information about modern 
Burroughs machines for school board 
—e telephone your local Bur- 


om roughs office, or write direct to— 


n to 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
ing . , 
- 6142 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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See how COMMODORES help adult-training classes 


Commodores provide 30 footcandles of well 
diffused light for this Government Defense 
class at Case School of Applied Science. 


THE F. W. 


Ameri 





bring daytime Eyesight 
Protection, too 


Today schools, too, have a “night shift”... with 
wartime training projects for industry, first aid 
classes, and civilian defense work in addition to 
other community uses. For many a school, these 
night sessions have emphasized the need for 
better light. And that’s where the Wakefield 
COMMODORE can help you. 


Because the COMMODORE provides 86% of 
the light from the bare bulb, by test of impartial 
Electrical Testing Laboratories . . . more light 
than most indirect fixtures. It is pleasing diffused 
light that means easier seeing and eyesight pro- 
tection for both day and night classes. Mainte- 
nance cost is low, since the COMMODORE’s 
shade, molded from Plaskon, is light in weight; 
is easy and safe to handle and clean. And the 
COMMODORE can, in effect, modernize seeing 
conditions in any classroom, OVERNIGHT. 
Write for details. 


FLUORESCENT? If you're thinking about this new lighting, 
Wakefield makes many suitable fixtures. Details on request. 
Right now, unfortunately, wartime orders permit early de- 
livery ONLY if your school has a high priority rating. 


WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


ican Park, (ee 5 £GSReh Same eRe 








School Law 





School District Government 

Proceedings of school boards, being usually 
kept by those not versed in the law and being 
more or less informal in character, should not 
be given a narrow and technical construction, 
but they should be construed in such manner as 
to give effect to the manifest intention of the 
men.bers. — Holcombe v. Board of Education of 
Marion County, 4 Southern Reporter, 2d 503, 
Ala. 


District Property, Contrac's, and L'ab'lities 

A school district is a “body politic” and 
“corporate” under the state law of South 
Carolina and constitutes one of the most impor 
tant political subdivisions, having the right to 
sue and be sued, and being capable of contract 
ing and being contracted with to the extent of 
its school fund, and having power to hold both 
real and personal property and under certain 
conditions to issue bonds and incur obligations 
affecting all taxpayers of the district, non-residents 
as well as residents Patrick v. Maybank, 17 
Southeast Reporter 2d 530, S. Car. 

Under the New York Education Law, the 
board of education in cities with population 
exceeding 1,000,000 is responsible for negligence 
of employees resulting in personal injuries while 
acting within the scope of their employment 
Education Law, § 881l-a Lee v. Board of Edu 
cation of City of New York, 31 N. Y. Supple 
ment 2d 113, N. Y 


Claims Against School Distr'c's 
In an action for injuries sustained by a 14-vear 
old boy who was struck by an automobile while 
playing association football in the street with his 
classmates as part of the required physical-train 
ing curriculum, evidence that the street was not a 
play street, but was a “school street” on which 


traffic was permitted, but with speed restricted failure he had been required to remain out of 


to 10 miles an hour, was sufficient for the jury employment was entitled to only nominal 
on the question of negligence of the teacher damages. Ky St § 4399-34 Amburgey v 
and board of education in compelling the boy Draughn, 155 Southwest Reporter, 2d 740, 288 
with his classmates to conduct the physical Ky. 128, Ky 
training period in the street. New York Educa 
tion Law, § 881-a Lee v. Board of Education SCHOOL LAW 
of Citv of New York, 31 N.Y.S. 2d 113, N. Y @ Attorney General Mac Q. Williamson, of 
Oklahoma, has recently ruled that a superin 
Teachers tendent and members of the board of education 
Where a teacher has been legally nominated are subject to prosecution for failure to compel 
as a teacher by the county superintendent and pupils of a school to participate in the flag 
his name has not been legally withdrawn, the ceremony. Mr. Williamson pcinted out that it 
Kentucky law implies a “contract” between the was the legislative intent to make the ceremony 
parties, specific performance of which will be compulsory and mandatory, and that the law 
enforced and for breach of which damages may intends that the school board shall aid the 
be allowed. Ky. St. § 4399-34 imburgey v teachers in the enforcement of the law 
Draughn, 155 Southwest Reporter 2d 740, 288 The opinion was given to Weldon Ferris, a 
Ky. 128, Ky Jackson County attorney, who recounted that 
A tenure school teacher whose contract was the Altus school board had suspended all chil 
canceled by the school board upon charges of in dren who refused to salute the flag in a ceremony 
subordination and immorality was not denied a formulated by the state superintendent of public 
‘fair hearing” because the evidence respecting his instruction 
alleged misconduct related to incidents occurring ¢ A suit has been started in St. Louis County 
five or six years before the hearing where the Circuit Court, St. Louis, Mo., to test the validity 
proceedings before the board conformed to the of the teachers’ retirement system, adopted by 
statutory requirement and there was substantial the school board last November. The suit, begun 
evidence to sustain its action. Burns’ Ann. St by 10 taxpayers, seeks to enjoin the board from 
$§ 28-4308, 28-4812c State ex rel. Byers v enforcing the retirement of teachers past 70 
School City of Evansville, 37 Northeast Re years of age and paying them $720 annually 
porter, 2nd., 934, Ind 
A high school principal who was illegally dis MICHIGAN SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS MEET 
charged by a school board was entitled to be IN DEARBORN 
reinstated to his original status as principal of The sixth annual meeting of the Michigan 
the high school, nothwithstanding the fact that Association of School-Business Officials was held 
he could be reinstated in the actual performance in Dearborn, February 5-7. “Aviation in the 
of duties because of the expiration of the school World Conflict” was discussed by William B 
vear. Act. No. 58 of 1936 State ex rel. Nobles Stout, Detroit, Mich.; Edmund H. Eitel, Detroit, 
v. Bienville Parish School Board, 4 Southern took up the subject, “Priorities and the Schools”; 
Reporter, 2d 649, La Don Leonard, Detroit, discussed ‘Substitutions 
4 driver eof a school bus who sought to for School Materials”; C. Harvey Fuller, Toronto, 
recover from the members of a county board talked on “The War and the School of Canada” 
of education for the failure of the board to and Frank X. Martel, Detroit, talked on “Labor 
employ him when recommended for a certain and Public Education in a Democracy.” Pres 
position by the county superintendent. and who ident Eldon C. Geyer, Battle Creek, acted as 
failed to show that by reason of the board’s chairman of the meeting 
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This superb example of modern school archi- Senior High School at New Bossier City, 
tecture is typical of the trend in American Louisiana, are Standard Electric Program 
education to make instruction more effective (Clocks, Tower Clock, Program Bells and Fire 


through pleasanter surroundings and more 
efficient equipment, In keeping with this pol- 


Alarm System. 


icy, it is only logical that so many of the Standard Electric ee with years of 
nation’s leading schools should select Stand. specialized experience in school systems, are 


ard Electric systems. 


ready to discuss your particular problems. 


Included in the modern equipment of this Write for literature. 


New Bossier City, Louisiana, Senior High School : . irchitects: Jones, Roessle, Olschner & Wiener, Shreveport, Lousiana 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


81 LOGAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SCHOOL TRUSTEE 


HONORED BY MEMORIAL 
Buell E. Crum! 


4 sermon in stone” of civic and educational 
service is the monument which stands in front 
of the public school, Griffith, Ind., recently 
erected and dedicated to honor the memory ot 
the late Peter J Beiriger who served on the 
Griffith board of education from 1905 to 1936, 
a period of 31 years 

Under the leadership of Mr. Beiriger, the 
school facilities kept pace with the needs of a 
growing community, expanding irom a tour-room 
grade school to a modern plant housing grades 
and high school. It is a matter of record that 
in the early years of the school he would come 
down to the building at 6:30 on winter mornings 
to make certain that the pupils would find warm 
rooms when they arrived. The welfare of the 
teachers likewise received his interest and atten 
tion. In this connection it is to be noted that a 
single-salary schedule was established for the 
Griffith schools vears ago 

It is said that an institution is usually the 
shadow of an individual. The civic service of 
this typical American school-board member in 
a typical American town is proof “f that state 
ment. It is also typically Amcvican that a com 
munity recognizes the services of such an individ 
ual and unites in a movement to perpetuate his 
memory by the erection of a permanent memoria! 

Participants in the dedication program included 
members of the local clergy, a congressional 
representative, the preside nts of the board of 
education and chamber of commerce, and repre 
sentatives of the student body. Music was fur 
nished by the school band 


Superintendent 


{f School Griffith, Ind 
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The dedication of the memorial to Peter J. NAPE for many years a 
member of the board of education at Griffith, Indiana, was a civic event 
which brought together parents and former students of the schools. 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





Teachers’ Salaries 


I IE A NRE RCI 


NEW ALIQUIPPA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Aliquippa, Pa., has 
adopted new salaries for teachers, which will 
operate as a single-salary schedule, except in the 
case of beginning teachers. The minimum qualifi- 
cations for employment of new or beginning 
teachers will be a baccalaureate degree. Experi- 
enced teachers will be credited and placed on the 
schedule, as recommended by the superintendent 
and approved by the board. 

Under the schedule, all elementary teachers, 
either new or present employees, who hold A.B. 
or B.S. degrees, will begin at a minimum of 
$1,000, and will advance annually at the rate 
of $100 up to a maximum of $2,200 in the 
sixteenth year. Teachers with a master’s degree 
will begin at $1,000 and will advance at the 
annual rate of $100 up to a maximum of $2,400 
at the end of the nineteenth year. 

In the secondary schools, old or newly 
appointed teachers, with an A.B. or B.S. degree, 
will begin at a minimum of $1,200 and will 
advance at the rate of $100 up to a maximum 
of $2,200 at the end of the fourteenth year. All 
teachers with a master’s degree will begin at 
$1,200 and will advance at the rate of $100 up 
to a maximum of $2,400 at the end of the 
seventeenth year. 

Under the rules, only one increment may be 
given a teacher in any one year. No salary 
distinction is made on account of marital status 
Advances in salary under the schedule will be 
automatic and will be given provided that a 
satisfactory rating is attained. 

Teachers at present in the employ of the 
schools, and receiving a salary above the maxi- 
mum set by the schedule, will not have their 
salaries reduced because of the adoption of the 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Salvage One to Three Years of Book 
Service from School Books that other- 
wise Wear out Prematurely. 


Save Money for Every Taxpayer and Lessen the 
ultimate Sacrifice of Needed Educational Equipment 


Samples free on Request 


SAVE SALVAGE SACRIFICE 









HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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schedule, but they will be considered exempt 
from such adjustment in salary as the board may 
find it necessary to make. For the school years 
1942-43, advances in the schedule will be auto- 
matic, provided that a satisfactory rating is 
received. 


Increments for Added Training 


Beginning with the school year 1944—45, annual 
increments above the $1,900 level will be earned 
on the basis of additional approved training. In 
addition to permanent certification and _satis- 
factory rating, a minimum of two semester hours 
of additional approved training wil be required 
for each $50 yearly increment up to the maxi 
mum of $2,200. The additional credits for 
advancement above the $1,900 level will be 
earned after the teacher has reached the 
maximum. 

Any teacher, upon obtaining a master’s degree, 
is automatically transferred to the schedule for 
the master’s degree at the beginning of the 
next school year. 

Teachers on leave of absence for one or more 
semesters will be placed on the schedule at the 
same salary received during the last semester of 
teaching, except as provided by law. In case addi 
tional training of eight semester hours of work 
is taken during a leave, the teacher will be 
entitled to the increment that would accrue if 
the teacher had not been on leave from teaching 
duties. 

All school nurses and dental hygienists will be 
paid a beginning salary of $1,000 per year, and 
will receive four annual increments of $100 each; 
thereafter six increments of $50 each will be 
given nurses, and two increments of $50 dental 
hygienists. The maximum for nurses is $1,700 
and that for hygienists is $1,500 

Substitute teachers are divided into four groups 
with those in group A receiving $4 per day, and 
those in group B $5 per day. Those in groups 
C and D will receive the minimum salary under 
the Edmonds law 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

# New York, N. Y. Regularly appointed teach- 
ers and other employees of the board of educa- 
tion, serving under salary schedules providing 
a maximum of more than $2,400 a year will not 
share in the cost-of-living salary increase proposed 
by the board. The salary increases will be limited 
to low-paid school employees and will include 
substitute teachers. The increases will range from 
5 to 10 per cent. 

@ Wapakoneta, Ohio. The school board has 
given increases of $10 per month to all teachers 
for the balance of the school year. 

¢ The school board at State College, Pa., has 
adopted a new single-salary schedule for the 
year 1941-42, which has already been placed 
in operation for the school year. 

¢ The board of education of Detroit, Mich., 
has included a new salary item in its 1942 budget. 
It provides that the salary of beginning teachers 
shall be set at $1,600 in lieu of any adjustment 
for cost of living effective in September, 1942. 

It is also provided that elementary and special 
teachers with a master’s degree and who are at 
the maximum of their present schedule, shall be 
advanced on the secondary school schedule, 
effective with September, 1942. 

The board has voted to approve the principle 
of the single-salary schedule, and has requested 
the finance committee and the superintendent to 
continue its study of the matter in order that 
a definite single-salary schedule be adopted prior 
to July 1, 1943 

The board has voted to include in its budget, 
an item of $2,000,000 for salary and wage adjust- 
ments on a “cost of living” basis, the formula 
for which will be determined later 

@ Alexandria, La. The school board of Rapides 
Parish has given salary increases to 500 school 
employees, at a total cost of $62,000 a year. Of 
the group, 375 teachers and 71 bus drivers will 
receive one month’s additional pay. Fifteen prin- 
cipals and 35 janitors will receive 10 per cent 
increases 
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It’s easier to create a Learning Situation 


with Uiclor Kecozdd 


Add These Recent Educational Victor 
Records to Your School Library Now! 


Tue ENcuisH and Speech Departments of every school will 


want at least one of these thrilling new Macbeth Recordramas. 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson have recorded a superb 
performance of Macbeth, recently shown in New York City. 
This is an entirely new type of album. Pages are inserted be- 
tween records, illustrating scenes from the play and providing 
interesting explanations. Pictures of the artists and complete 


dialogue of the records are also included. 


Order from your nearest Victor Record dealer. Album 
M-878—5 records, only $5.25. 








Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. In Canada, RCA 
Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


-buy RCA VICTOR! 


== ROA Vielen 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.* A Service of Radio Corporation of America 














Edna St. Vincent Millay in Readings from her Poems. Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. Album M-836. 4 records. . Only $4.50 


Puerto Rican Danzas. Jestis Maria Sanroma, Pianist. Album 
M-849. 4 records. Only $3.50 


Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky). Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Pianist. Album M-861. 4 records. Only $4.50 


Heart of the Piano Concerto. Sanromé, Victor Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by C. O’Connell. Album M-818. 
+ rec ords. Only $4.50 


Symphony in D Minor (Franck). San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Pierre Monteux. Album M-840. 
5) rec ords. " Only $5.50 


List Prices Shown are exclusive of excise tax. 


Get these interesting booklets FREE! 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (A-3) 


Educational Department, Camden, N. J 


Please send me without charge: 
Folk Music of the Americas; Folk Dances and 
Singing Games; , Music of American Composers; 

Speech and Drama; Choral Music. 


Patriotic and 


Name 


School 
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BOOKS ARE VITAL FOR A COUNTRY AT WAR 


Today the need for books is the greatest in 
the history of our nation. We must have books 
to train the rapidly expanding army of technical 


workers and to safeguard the standards of edu- 


cation for our children. 


And vital to the usefulness of these books is 
Binders Board. For only this tough, dense board 
provides books with bindings strong enough to 


withstand the extra hard service...to deliver the 


extra long, economical life that wartime de- 
mands. Add this clause to all your book orders: 


“Books to be bound in Binders Board made ac- 
cording to U. S. Commercial Standards CS-50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Fandango Mills 


Shryock Brothers 


Colonial Board Co 
Consolidated Paper Co Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company 


Fibreboard Products, 


Manchester, Conn. 


Jersey City, N. J 

Millburn, N. J 

Inc San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


Schools and the War 


a ae 
KENTUCKY WAR SERVICE PROGRAM 


The public schools of Kentucky have adopted 
a cooperative program for maintaining the schools 
on a high level of efficiency during the present 
emergency. At a meeting of school superintend 
ents, in Louisville, the following 13 proposals 
were adopted 

1. The present minimum amount of preparation re 
quired for certificates should not be lowered 

2. Adjustments should be made temporarily in the 
quality of preparation in so far as such adjustments do 
not alter basic principles underlying teacher preparation 

3. The superintendents and state department of educa 
tion should cooperate in taking a census of all persons 
in each district who have had a minimum of two years 
of college preparation, classify them on the basis of 
preparation and availability. This to constitute the emer 
gency list. The eligibles should be asked to be ready for 
call in case they are needed for the duration 

4. When a vacancy occurs a certificated teacher should 
be appointed if available 

5. If no certificated teacher is available, the best pre 
pared person should be selected from the emergency list 
and an emergency permit should be asked for 

6. Persons to whom permits are granted should begin 
at once to take work to meet regular certificate require 
ments 

7. Colleges should adjust their programs so that suitable 
courses for holders of permits may be provided in summer 
and by extension 

8. Provisions should be made for supervision in order 
that teachers may have guidance in making the school 
program meet the needs of the times 

9. Begin an in-service program so that there will be 
no loss in school service during the period of emergency 

10. Refrain from capital outlay expenditures where 
possible, in order to increase teachers’ salaries 

11. Consolidate small schools and small classes 

12. Examine courses of study in order to eliminate 
nonessentials 

13. Institute a guidance program so that young people 
who offer promise as prospective teachers may see that 
teaching is one of the essential services 





SPEEDING LP NOT DESIRABLE 


A committee representing the Illinois School 
Boards Association, the Illincis Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Illinois Education 
(Teachers) Association has made the following 
joint statement concerning the early closing ot 
scheols for defense 

‘The war does not justify any general curtail 
ment of education. It has increased rather than 
lessened the work to be dene by the schools 
Education is a matter of continuing growth. It is 
more than the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills. Any speed-up by lengthening the school 
day or by helding school on Saturday, is both 
to impair the educational program and deprive 
the child of something which can never be 
replaced. No one familiar with the process of 
education will endorse the current agitation for 
general speed-up. 

“Some students may be needed for work on 
farms and in factories before the end of the 
school year. Their individual programs may 
require adjustment, but there will be few schools 
in which the number of such students is sufficient 
to justify a shortening of the school term. It is 
almost inconceivable that there could be any 
justification for speeding up the program of any 
elementary school 

“Public education should have a representative 
on the State Defense Council to advise as to 
the role of education in the war and to combat 
unsound programs affecting the schools, based 
either on ignorance or hysteria.” 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE THROUGH THE SCHOOLS 

Civilian Defense encompasses all activities 
which tend “to strengthen the life of a com 
munity enabling it to meet any emergencies in 
both peace and war.” Yet today, stress must be 
placed on the war-time obligation, our present 
actuality. While it is important that the conserva 
tion, expansion, and training of econemic, cultural, 
and personnel resources be continued for the suc 
cess of an all-time peace program, it is now mort 


important to put into immediate use all the 
established and unused personnel facilities of the 
varlous commercial agencies in order that the 
emergencies of the times can be effectively met 

The public school system is one of these 
continuing agencies for strengthening the life 
of the state and the community.” In its own 
right, next to the armed forces, it is a second 
line of defense 

To meet an immediate need in the Civilian 
Defense Program, the professional resources of 
the schcols ought to be mebiized to premote 
teacher-training programs for public and private 
employees, as well as for volunteer workers to do 
the defense work more effectively. This teacher 
training should naturally cover the techniques of 
teaching and effectively utilize the pertinent 
knowledge of the volunteers. The trained volun 
teers would then in turn be able to more effec 
tively prepare the many civilian auxiliaries whose 
voluntary participation is so essential now for 
the maintenance not only of morale, but also tor 
effective heme defense 

In New York, the State Council of Defense 
has accepted the assistance of the State Education 
Department in mobilizing the state’s educational 
rescurces for this purpose, according to a report 
made recently in a radio address by Dr. Albert 
B Meredith, co-ordinator of civilian defense 
training in the State Education Department, 
Albany, N. ¥ 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, deputy commissioner of 
ecucation, and organizer of the state vocational 
training program for national defense which is 
preving itself exceptionally successful, has pro 
pesed the organization of a civilian defense 
training unit in the State Education Depart 
ment. Under this broad plan. approved by the 
state’s local boards of education, training is being 
provided not only for established leaders, but for 
currently inactive leaders so that they may more 
effectively train volunteer civilians to participate 
co>etructively in national defense activities 

The New York State Civilian Defense training 


(Concluded on page 62) 
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HUNTINGTON WAXES” 


REATER value for your money! That 
is the lesson countless schools learn 
when they use Weatherall and Neo-Shine. 


These two self-buffing waxes give a 
brighter gloss to floors and wear far 
longer than the average wax. That’s 
because they are made from the finest in- 
gredients money can buy, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. Only No. 1 
Yellow Carnauba wax—the world’s best 
—is used to make Huntington Waxes. 


How do these waxes differ? Neo-Shine is 
the Economy Wax. Its unusually high wax 
content makes it go further—last longer. 
It is the perfect wax for general use. 
Weatherall is the Waterproof Wax. It is 
especially made to withstand the contin- 
uous wet-mopping of heavy traffic areas. 
Both waxes are safe to use on any floor. 


Try these lustrous waxes on your school 
floors. You cannot find more economical 
or lasting wax finishes—at any price. 


THE HUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON 


INDIANA TORONTO 








(Concluded from page 60) 


unit is administering a program intended primarily 
to prepare persons who have the technical know!l- 
edge, but have not had teaching experience, to 
learn to teach others. This plan not only includes 
training in classroom instruction but also train- 
ing in organizing and conducting group discus- 
sions, forums, panels, and many types of informal 
groups for educational purposes and for building 
community morale, Funds for the additional staff 
and facilities needed to put the plan into action 
were provided by the State Council for Defense 

School executives throughout the state have 
placed their approval on the plan proposed by 
the State Education Department which, in its 
essentials, reads as follows: 

1. All school personnel — teachers, administra 
tive staffs, clerical, and custodial staffs — should 
be requested to volunteer a minimum of four 
hours weekly for civilian defense training pro 
grams conducted by the schools in cooperation 
with the local defense council. They are to 
receive no pay. 





Funds should be provided to keep schools 
and their facilities available for civilian defense 
activities during evenings, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 

3. Larger cities should have a full-time super 
visor or teacher available to assist outside volun 
teer agencies in the training of personnel for 
various defense activities 

4. A co-ordinator of civilian defense activities 
undertaken by the schools should be designated 
by the superintendent of schools 

5. A co-ordinating committee composed of 
representatives of the public schools, the local 
defense council, the Red Cross, and other publi 
and private agencies, should be appointed to 
assist in the planning of new programs and 
services that could be undertaken by the schools 

All seven of the regularly constituted bureaus 
of the State Education Department adult edu 
cation, agricultural, child development, health 
education, physical education and _ recreation, 
home-economics education, and public service 
training are cooperating fully in this plan 
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DEFENSE WORK 


@ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
approved the transfer of seven more teachers 
from high schools to vocational schools for the 
purpose of strengthening the training programs 
for national defense. It is anticipated that the 
city schools will be used to a greater extent in 
1942 for selective service registrations and for 
civil defense programs. The board has purchased 
10,000 10-pound bags of sand, which are to be 
distributed to the schools for use in case of air 
raids. The cost was $1,495. 

¢ The public schools of Princeton, IIl., have 
decided to cooperate in a defense stamp sale 
campaign, which is intended to embrace every 
child in the system. The campaign has two 
objectives: First, to do a service for the nation, 
and to train pupils in habits of saving. Teachers 
are cautioned to see that the purchase of stamps 
is made a personal and individual matter, and no 
child is to be humiliated if he or she is not 
able to buy stamps. 

4 The schools at State College, Pa., have 
adopted a school evacuation plan for use in case 
of an air raid. The plan calls for high school 
pupils to act as escorts, or junior air-raid 
wardens, for elementary children. The plan has 
worked very well and gives older pupils reason- 
able responsibility over other pupils. 

¢ Ponca City, Okla. The school board has 
extended the defense training program to include 
a course in aircraft instrument reading. At the 
present time five courses are being offered in 
welding, sheet-metal work, blueprint reading, 
machine-shop work, and electrical instrument 
reading. 

¢ Milwaukee, Wis. The school-board instruc- 
tion committee has voted to permit boys in 
machine-shop courses in the Boys’ Trade and 
Technical High School to manufacture parts for 
national defense contracts of local firms. Boys 
in the school have begun making parts from 
materials supplied to the shops by the firms 

4 Hurley, Wis. The school board has voted 
to reopen the defense training courses for young 
men in the vicinity. Instruction will be given 
by qualified teachers in auto mechanics, electrical 
work, elementary carpentry, cold-metal work, 
and welding. 

4 Mt. Sterling, Ky. The Montgomery County 
board of education is sponsoring a metalworking 
course at the Camargo High School. The course 
is open to all young men between 17 and 25 years 
and is under the supervision of William Judge. 

¢ Hershey, Pa. The public schools of Derry 
township have organized and are now admin- 
istering an educational program for the Middle- 
town Air Depot, as part of their defense program 
in adult education. A total of 2200 men are 
participating in this program. The work is being 
carried on as an integral part of the vocational 
education program of the school district, with 
the aid of 134 instructors employed on both 
part-time and full-time shifts. The _ classes 
include aero repair, sheet-metal work, welding, 
parachute repair, glass and plastics, instruments, 
foreman training, mathematics, blueprint read 
ing, and inspection. Mr. Robert Stoner is director 
of vocational education, and a co-ordinator gives 
full time to the work. 

¢ The public schools at South Fork, Pa., have 
set up a new defense program, similar to that in 
operation in the local community under the local 
Council of Defense. When the program is com- 
pletely organized, each classroom will have four 
certified Red Cross first-aid workers, one air-raid 
warden, and one auxiliary policeman. The pro- 
gram will be conducted under the personal super- 
vision of the supervising principal, Mr. George 
W. Utts 

The schools are also taking an active part 
in the sale of stamps and bonds to children 
enrolled in the local school system 

Each pupil above the fourth grade has been 
enrolled in a first-aid course in connection with 
the physical education class. All teachers are 
taking advanced first-aid work under a certified 
Red Cross instructor to qualify as Red Cross 
first-aid instructors 
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NEW! QUICK, EASY WAY T0 















HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO! 


A—Cut cheesecloth to win- B—Apply material snugly 
dow pane size. Spread over each pane. Presto— 
ARABOL SHATTERPROOF a shatterproof window! 
PASTE over glass. 








C—To remove—simply D—For blackout protection 
strip off material, wash use black, opaque cloth in- 
glass with water. That's all. stead of cheesecloth. 


ORDER NOW from your school supply dealer to be sure 
of ample stock! Write today for literature describing results 
of field and laboratory tests. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


Pioneering since 1885 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Offices and Factories: 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO 
Branches in principal cities 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SHATTERPROOF WINDOWS 





SHATTERPROOF PASTE 


and 


CHEESECLOTH 


Civilian defense authorities stress the 
danger of splintered, flying glass. Now 


an improved, easy, inexpensive way 
has been found to shatterproof win- 


dows without cutting off daylight. 


Cheesecloth pasted to windows with 
ARABOL SHATTERPROOF PASTE has 
been proved by actual explosion tests 
to give best results. 
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HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


...-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


COATESVILLE REORGANIZES COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULUMS 


The Scott senior high school at Coatesville, 
Pa., has recently effected major changes in the 
curriculum for the field of business education 
Realizing that only a small percentage of pupils 
who graduate from the commercial course secure 
positions as secretaries, the administrative de 
partment has provided for outlets other than 
secretarial for commercial students. Four differ 
ent commercial curriculums have been set up, 
comprising secretarial, general clerical, retailing, 
and accounting. Core vocational subjects for the 
curriculums are commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography, typing, and English. In addition, stu- 
dents are permitted to pursue a special course 
fitting them for their particular destination in 
the business world 

A feature of the clerical curriculum is a course 
in business machines. The retailing selling work 
in the senior year is operated on a cooperative 
basis, with the students spending one half of their 
time on the job, acquiring actual experience in 
retailing. An effort is made to place only those 
students who will be able to profit by shorthand 
in the secretarial course. A tryout course has 
been set up in the tenth grade to determine the 
type of commercial work for which each student 
is fitted. 


CONTRACT CLAUSES PENALIZING TEACHERS 
ILLEGAL 

A suggestion that contract clauses penalizing 
teachers who resign their positions may be illegal 
was advanced recently at a state school boards 
meeting in Kearney, Neb., marked by the merger 
of the rural Area School Board Association and 
the Nebraska State School Boards Association 

Dr. C. W. Scott, professor of school adminis- 
tration at the University of Nebraska, said that 
court decisions indicate that the penalty clause 
is illegal but school boards are empowered to 
collect actual damages involved in replacing a 


teacher who has resigned. He suggested teachers 
ind school boards should view contracts as a 
professional responsibility instead of legal in 
struments 

School boards, said Dr. Scott, should make 
conditions attractive so that teachers won't re 
sgn, specifying better salaries and more security 


About one fourth of the teachers’ contracts 
negotiated in Nebraska carry the penalty clause 
W. E. Sorenson, of Cairo, suggested that a 


committee be appointed to draw up a uniform 
contract and {0 inaugurate a uniform policy in 
releasing teachers 

Edward F. Boettcher, Talmage, was named 
president of the association; L. T. Waterman, 
vice-president; John G. Hansen, Fremont, and 
Roger Gibson, Eddyville, members of the execu 
tive committee. W. E. Sorenson and R. E. Green 
slit were named directors 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of January, 1942, contracts 
were let for 13 school buildings in 11 states west 
of the Rockies. The cost was $730,353. A total 
of 21 additional buildings were reported in pre 
liminary stages, to cost an estimated $1,600,563 

Dodge reports in 37 states, contracts let for 
184 educational and science buildings, to cost 
$9,124,000 

Public defense works in the number of 52 
were put under contract during January, to cost 
an estimated $5,593,993 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of January, 1942, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $2,449,636, at 
an average interest rate of 2.36 per cent 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


¢ Covington, Ky The school board has 
passed a rule that school buses must be in 
spected monthly at the city inspection lane. In 
this way, extra precaution is taken and defects 
are caught and corrected easily 


@ Athol, Mass. The school board has ruled 
that any senior failing in one or more subjects 
in the high school will not be permitted to take 
part in athletics. 

@ Milton, Mass. The school board has voted 
to purchase diplomas in sufficient quantity to 
meet the requirements for 1942 and 1943. The 
diplomas are in paper and leather 

> Topeka, Kans. The school board has pur 
chased $50,000 in defense bonds. The money was 
taken from the building reserve fund 

@ Boston, Mass. The sole right to nominate 
teachers and _ school employees still rests with 
Supt. Arthur L. Gould after a controversy of 
the school board. This right had been challenged 
by Michael H. Ward, a member of the board, 
who sought to make three appointments to the 
department of physical education. With Super 
intendent Gould sticking to his rights, the three 
members finally joined with Joseph C. White 
and Daniel J. McDevitt in acknowledging the 
school head’s authority 

@ Saugus, Mass The school board has ad 
vanced the graduation date of the high school 
from June 14 to May 14 in order to permit 
members of the senior class to enter employment 
promptly. The board adopted a rule that any 
male member of the graduating class who enlists 
in the armed forces on or after March 1 will 
be granted a diploma 

@ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
accepted the proposal of the public school 
employees’ union providing for payment of full 
salaries to janitor-engineers for 12 months of 
work. Under the proposal, all janitor-engineers 
receiving less than $130 per month will receive 
$10 a month increases, plus a $5 increment, and 
full salaries for 12 months. Those receiving $130 
a month will be raised to $140 per month, 
and those receiving $150 will receive full restora 
tion of pay on a 12 months’ basis 

¢ Toledo, Ohio. The building workers of the 
board of education have accepted an offer of a 
10 per cent wage increase. The compromise has 
averted a strike among the building employees 
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Please send me your new free booklet, “Locker 


Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” 
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School Administration News 


¢ The schools at State College, Pa., are operat 
ing a school and community planning program 
with three-headed committees, comprising pupils, 
parents, and teachers. For instance, the safety 
council is made up of representatives from the 
three groups. The council is responsible for fire 
drills, fire hazards, bicycle clubs, and safe-driver 
training 

The schools also maintain a student injury 
fund under a form of mutual insurance, to which 
students contribute through the purchase of an 
activity ticket, and from which source medical 
care for injuries sustained by members of athletic 
groups is paid on a prorated basis. The fund 
is managed by students under faculty supe 
vision 

@ Kenosha, Wis. The school board has pro 
posed an expansion of physical education in the 
senior high school. The gymnasium will be in 
use both day and evening for the boys enrolled 
in the school. The plan is intended to provide 
a more adequate intramural program to improve 
the health of these boys 

+ Greenfield, Mass The s hool board has 
voted for an early closing of the high school so 
that students may be released for farm and 
industrial work 

4 Princeville, Ill. The high school has gone on 
a six-day-week schedule, to permit early closing 
of the schools in the spring. The plan permits 
farm boys and girls to help on the farms 

@ Sharon, Wis. School sessions will be held 
on alternate Saturdays during the remainder of 
the school year. The spring vacation will be 
eliminated and the schools will close May 1 
Students will be released for work on _ the 
farms or in industry 

@ Amherst, Mass. The February vacation has 
been eliminated and the schools will close one 


Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, 
avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 


The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it 
may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. 


week earlier. The early closing will release boys 
and girls for farm work 
¢ The school board of Burnham, Pa., has voted 


to offer a course in first-aid instruction fo! 
teachers 


@ South Greenburg, Pa The problem of 
furnishing band music for community activities 
was solved three years ago, with the organ 


ization of a community band, sponsored by the 
school district and local volunteer firemen. The 
expenses ol the activity are shared by both 
these groups. Out-of-school youth are encouraged 
to become members of the band, the membership 
of which at present totals 40. More than one 
half are from the out-of-school group. The 
activities include parades, park concerts, and other 
community entertainments. Mr. Carl Gardner is 
the instructor 

¢ During a period of one year, the nation’s 
two-year colleges have added 31,000 young people 
to their enrollments, increasing the total enroll 
ment from 236,162 to 267,406, or a growth of 
13.2 per cent. The number of junior colleges has 
ilso increased from 610 last year, to 627 this 
year. In the past five years the enrollment in 
the junior colleges has more than doubled 

@ Middletown, N. Y The school board has 
effected a consolidation of the pupil population 
of four antiquated schools. In the process of 
consolidation, an unused high school has been 
remodeled and converted into housing facilities 
for 600 pupils. The building provides complete 
facilities for auditorium and gymnasium purposes, 
a lunchroom, a kindergarten, and complete super 
vision, all at an annual saving of $8,500. At the 
same time, the administrative problems have 
been simplified and a more unified system of 
pupil accounting has been put into operation 
The latter is considered a wise move in the 
direction of economy 

4 The schools of Parke County, Ind., have gone 
on a six-day-week schedule. The plan permits 
the dismissal of school two weeks earlier in the 
spring and will help relieve the farm labor 
shortage 


There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
your mind! 


TRADE YA I e MARK 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


¢ Dr. D. W. Morris, director of the speech 
department at the Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, has called attention to the fact 
that teachers have experimented rather success- 
fully with the use of phonograph recordings for 
teaching history in the classrooms. 

Excerpts from the speeches of dictators and 
the leaders of democratic nations have been 
correlated on six phonograph disks to tell the 
story of the rise of Adolph Hitler and the 
subsequent declarations of war. Although the 
records are complete with music and sound 
effects, care is taken not to overemotionalize the 
subject matter. 
¢ Approximately 500 communities of all sizes 
in all parts of the country now release children 
during school time for religious education, 
according to an office of education survey, just 
made by Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, specialist in 
nursery-kindergarten-primary education 

Attendance figures show that in these com- 
munities nearly two thirds of the elementary 
school boys and girls, and a little more than one 
third of the high school pupils, take advantage 
of the opportunity to attend weekday religious 
classes when they are offered. 
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MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS ELECT OFFICERS 


rhe Minnesota School Board Association, at its meeting 
n Minneapolis, on February 11-13, elected the 
officers for the year 1942 

President, Ira R. Lambert, Chatfield; vice-president, C 
Rudolph Raattama, Chisholm; secretary-treasurer, John E 
Palmer, Fergus Falls 

Board of Directors: First District, O. E Ballinger, 
Racine; second district, Dr. E. T. Hammermeister, New 
Ulm; third district, E. L. Peteron, Isanti: fourth dis- 
trict, Mrs. F. N. Christofferson, White Bear Lake: fifth 
district, Dr. Charles R. Drake, Minneapolis; sixth district 
G. P. Rognlie, Pine River: seventh district, W. G 
Swanson, Benson; eighth district, A. H. Swanson, Chis 
holm; ninth district, L. A. Ulvin, Roseau; past-president, 
director, Tom O’Brien, Brainerd : 

The officers have announced that the 1943 annual con- 
ention will be held in St. Paul, the last of January or 
the second week in February, 19435 


following 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET 
IN HARRISBURG 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania School 
Directors was held in the Forum of the State 
Education building in Harrisburg on February 
5 and 6 with more than 1300 directors of schools 
of the commonwealth in attendance. Mr. D. A. 
Best, president of the association presided. 

Dr. Andrew W. Cordier, of Manchester Col- 
lege, one of the speakers, discussed the present 
relationship between this country and the nations 
to the south. He charged that Hollywood films 
are responsible for much of the misunderstand- 
ing which exists between the United States and 
the nations of South America. 

Mr. R. Worth Shumaker, assistant director of 
the National Americanism Commission, said that 
the public schools are charged with the respon- 
sibility of building citizens capable of making 
victory, and strong enough to make peace which 
will follow. 

Dr. A. C. Marts, executive director of the 
state defense council, stressed the importance of 
every American having firsthand knowledge of 
the principles of civilian defense. 

H. W. Prentiss, of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
pointed out that it is the duty of school author- 
ities to see that every pupil learns the basic 
principles underlying the American system of 
government and insisted that businessmen must 
maintain free enterprises to preserve our national 
liberties. 

In its annual report the legislative council of 
the association demanded that local control of 
athletics be vested in the school boards. The 
resolutions committee was instructed to insist on 
responsible representation of school directors, 
appointed by the association, on the board of 
control of the Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

Greater state aid was urged for the small 
districts whose teachers’ salaries are extremely 
low and who cannot hold teachers because of 


As gentle (on the budget) 






A 


Forgive us but we couldn’t resist introducing a baby into 
Boston Pencil Sharpener advertising. After all, when famous 
Model KS is as gentle (on the budget) as a baby’s KisS, why 
not say so? You and all your schools will find Boston Pencil 
Sharpeners—especially Model KS—easy to purchase, easy to 


Incidentally, KS has an eight- 
hole guide which adjusts per- 
fectly to fit any popular-size 
pencil. Like all Bostons, KS 
features the exclusive 15 cut- 
ting 
25% more service. 
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high pay offered by other districts or by in- 
dustry 

While offering full support to the defense pro- 
gram, the delegates were opposed to a shorter 
high school course because of the immaturity of 
the students and because the learning capacity 
of the students would lag in the summer. Some 
of the delegates were of the opinion that a period 
of change from schoolwork would be more bene- 
ficial to growing youth than a stepped up edu- 
cational program 

The council pledged its support to movements 
for the establishment of a state tax commission 
in the state; it urged provision for a more ade- 
quate health program in the schools, and it asked 
that the state education department demand a 
certificate of health from each school employee 
at the beginning of each school term. 

Reimbursement to districts of tax losses result- 
ing from the state’s taking over of land was 
demanded in resolutions presented to the con- 
vention. The association also voted to continue 
to support the present teacher retirement system 
in preference to federal social security. It asked 
that appointments to the State Council of Edu- 
cation be made for staggered terms and that the 
council be empowered to name the state super- 
intendent. 


MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Montana School Boards Association was held in 
Missoula, Mont., January 19-20, 1942 

The meeting was attended by delegates repre- 
senting school boards in 48 of the 56 counties 
of the state. While the enthusiasm of those pres- 
ent was dampened by the sudden death of E. L 
Marvin, secretary-treasurer of the organization 
since 1930, many declared it to be the most in- 
formative meeting held in recent years. Mr. 
Marvin. who was clerk and business manager of 
the Billings city schools, passed away as the 
result of a heart attack on January 16 

Addresses were delivered by President John F 


Gets all Film Value 


The superb construction of Holmes’ 
assurance of sharp, clean-cut pictures, and the most natural, 
mellow-toned reproduction of music or speech. No technical 
skill is required to get satisfactory results from the Holmes 
machine, as any teacher or student can readily learn the 
few points necessary to operation. Easily adjusted to run 
either sound or silent pictures. 


Owing to U. S. Defense demands, it is not possible at 
at present to make any definite promises on delivery. 


Write for full details. 
HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm projectors for over 25 years 
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Patterson of Missoula, Dr. G. D. Shallenberger, 
head of the placement bureau of Montana Uni- 
versity ; Fred Bennion, secretary of The Montana 
Taxpayers’ Association; Dr. Charles E. Reeves 
of the University of Chicago; and Attorney Gen- 
eral John Bonner. Miss Elizabeth Ireland, state 
superintendent of public instruction for Montana, 
contributed a panel discussion of school problems 
aided by 10 of her staff members and three state 
officers. The Rev. T. W. Bennett, of Missoula, 
spoke on the “Responsibility of Boards of Trus- 
tees in Developing Good Citizenship.” 

Following a get-together banquet the evening 
of the first meeting day, Dr. E. O. Melby, presi- 
dent of the University of Montana, gave an 
inspiring address on “School Problems of Today 
and Their Relation to the Present Emergency.” 

The legislative committee, headed by V. F. 
Gibson of Great Falls, with the assistance of W 
W. Wertz of Helena, presented a report on legis- 
lation. 

Resolutions adopted included the following: 
That member boards cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the government program in promot- 
ing vocational and industrial training in public 
schools; that a special committee be appointed 
to study and submit a plan to find ways and 
means to provide a more adequate retirement 
pension plan (for teachers); that the association 
cooperate with the Montana Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion and the Montana Education Association in 
a program of economy and efficiency during the 
emergency. 

Officers were elected as follows: president, Mr 
A. E. Dye of Roundup; three vice-presidents, 
Mr. E. H. Newell of Livingston, Mr. Fred Traber 
of Great Falls, and W. F. Stieg of Plevna; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. J. L. Gleason, Sr., of Liv- 
ingston. Mr. V. F. Gibson, Great Falls, Mr. E. 
O. Lund, Wolf Point, and Miss Margaret Leary 
of Butte were elected to the executive committee. 

The delegates selected Butte, Mont., for the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, to be held in 
December, 1942 
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WE CANT 
PUT THIS OFF 


Neither can you put off re-dressing 
your stage, nor replacing worn-out or 


detective curtain tracks and controls. 


We stand ready to serve you with 


the best! 


VALLEN, INC. 


Akron, Ohio 
Mfrs. of 


Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Ball-Bearing 
Tracks and Floating Curtain Controls. 





SAFEGUARD 


Your Screen Inuestment ! 






Choose 
TIME- 


PROVED 


1Se 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


SCREENS 


The Da-Lite Challenger 


Each year, for many years, more and more visual educators 


have learned through actual use, that they can depend on 
Da-Lite performance; that the Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface, 
though widely imitated, reflects more light and detail to all 
practical viewing angles and shows visual material best. They 
know that the popular Da-Lite Challenger model for class- 
room use remains unchallenged for ease of operation and 
dependable, trouble-free service. Write for 40-page catalog 


on Da-Lite Screens—famous for quality for 33 years. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept., 3 ASB, 2711 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PROFESSOR FARLEY’S MAKING 
SURE HIS LECTURES ARE HEARD! 


Piry the professor. Let’s give him a break! 

Even the best instructors can’t do a good job when noise 
conditions practically demand a megaphone. It’s a shame the 
school board hasn’t found out how Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
literally soaks up sound in classrooms, corridors, gyms—gives 
good teachers a chance to really teach. 

This low-cost acoustical material has nearly 500 deep 
perforations in each 12” x 12” unit which give it a noise- 
reduction coefficient as high as 70%. When it’s installed, on 
schoolroom ceilings, the megaphones go back to the cheer- 
leaders—where they belong. 

Cushiontone doesn’t tend to absorb dust and dirt. It can 
be easily cleaned when necessary. It can even be repainted 
without affecting its acoustical efficiency. And it has other 
important advantages, too. 

Cushiontone’s attractive ivory color reflects light to an 
exceptional degree, and blends well with any color scheme. 
What’s more, Cushiontone is a good insulating material 
helps keep rooms at even temperatures all year round. 

Installation on any firm ceiling base can be completed 
both quickly and inexpensively. : 

For more complete information, write for a free sample 
of Cushiontone, and full information about it. Arm- ; 
strong Cork Company, Building Materials Division, (, 


‘ . ‘ > | aaa \ 
1246 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. ® 





Made by the makers of Armstrong's Corkoustic, Temlok, and Resilient Floors 
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SANI-DRI Model “SR-W” (semi-recessed). Others, 
full-recessed and pedestal models, are available to 
meet any washroom condition. 


SANI-DRI DIVISION 








PLAN OF PORTLAND SCHOOLS FOR AIR 
RAIDS AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


(Concluded from page 44) 


received special instructions in guard and 
patrol duty from the Portland police depart- 
ment. They have been sworn in and deputized 
with special police powers. 

The school district, with the assistance of 
the police department, has given a course in 
chemical warfare. These classes were attended 
by volunteers from the high school science 
teachers of the city. 

A school survey is now under way for the 
purpose of determining the number of fam- 
ilies with school children in the city, who 
assisted in harvesting crops last spring and 
fall, and those who will be available for such 











Dependable Since 1897 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


342 SCHOOL ST. 
Producers of High Grade Iron, Ni-Resist, Semi-Steel, Brass, Bronze, Aluminum and 
Alloy Castings @ Machine Work @ Plating © Porcelain Enameling @ “Sani” 
Food and Drink Equipment @ ‘“Sani-Dri” Electric Hand and Hair Driers © 
Cast Iron Welding Rods 
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“NOTHING SUCCEEDS 
LIKE SUCCESS” 


SANI-DRI 


Electric Driers 


are protecting student health 
in schools throughout all of 
North America. This new 
“SR-W” Model automatically 
keeps washrooms cleaner, ef- 
fecting substantial savings — 
and is equally adaptable and 
dependable as a Hair-Drier. 


(A Representative List of 
SANI-DRI Users) 


City Board of Education, Los Angeles 

Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City, Calif. 

Folwell High School, Minneapolis 

Colfax Public Schools, Colfax, Wash. 

University of Chicago, Chicago 

New Eastern High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Michigan State College, E. Lansing, 
Mich. 

Boyles College, Omaha 

Deerfield-Shields Twp. H. S., Highland 
Park, Ill. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

lowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Board of Education, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Ind. School Dist. of Minn., Coleraine, 
Minn. 

State College of Wash., Pullman, Wash. 

University of Calif., at Berkeley, Calif. 


Send for illustrated literature 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


war emergency work in harvesting crops where 
the labor shortage is acute. 

The campaign for the purchase of defense 
bonds and stamps has finally come into the 
schools as an integral part of their community 
function. Every day in every school a steady 


stream of children are investing their tiny 
allowances and perhaps some extra contribu 
tions from their parents in these little sym- 
bols of the national defense effort. 

Very recently Oregon was designated by 
the U. S. Treasury Department as the experi- 
mental state for an all-out campaign to secure 
defense bond and stamp pledges from every 
man, woman, and child. District minutemen, 
and among these were practically all our male 
principals and teachers, visited every home in 
the city to sell this idea of regular savings 
through defense bonds and stamps. They did 
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a remarkable piece of work, signing up over 
70,000 people in Portland alone within less 
than a week. 

When the adults finished their task, the 
school children took up the challenge and did 
an even better piece of work. In a two-day 
campaign, the pupils of the Portland public 
schools accumulated approximately 30,000 
signed pledges. This out of a total pupil en- 
rollment of 40,000 is an astonishing perform- 
ance. It indicates what an enormous store of 
energy is locked up within the adolescent 
population waiting to be tapped whenever 
the call comes. 

It may be that in the near future the serv- 
ices of every school child will be needed to 
accumulate waste materials, to contact homes, 
to manufacture small articles for the use of 
soldiers and civilians, and to do the countless 
other things which are necessary in an all-out 
war and for which adult hands may not be 
available. When that time comes, the schools 
will know that they too are close to the battle 
field. And when it comes, Portland will be 
ready. There will be no hysteria, no panic 
With the preparation that has already been 
made, teachers, children, and their parents 
will discharge their new obligations resolutely 
and efficiently 

a 

CENTRAL MISSOURI SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 

One hundred and three members of school 
boards and superintendents of schools in the 
Centra! Missouri State Teachers College district 
met at the College, on February 2, to discuss 
special problems such as: Adjusting the Teacher 
Supply to the Teacher Demand; Education Prob 
lems and Civilian Defense; Adapting Instruction 
to War-time Needs; Guiding Students in Relation 
to Military Service; Defense Industries and 
College Attendance; and Financing Public Schools 
in the Crisis. 

Dr. John Rufi, of the University of Missouri 
faculty, Everett Keith, secretary of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, and F. G. Stith, 
director of teacher-training and certification in 
the State Department of Education, added the 
viewpoints of their institutions. 

The group passed a resolution urging that a 
uniform policy be carried on throughout the state 
regarding the holding of contests. In a free speech 
session the group expressed their belief in the 
values of contests but because of the emergency 
situation regarding tires they were reluctant to 
send students to contests 

On a vote by the raising of hands several 
superintendents said they were now relaxing the 
rule against the employment of married women 
in their schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL SECRETARIES MEET 

The Association of School Board Secretaries 
of Pennsylvania held their twenty-ninth annual 
meeting on February 5, in the Forum of the 
State Education Building at Harrisburg. Six hun 
dred and thirty-three secretaries from all parts 
of the state were in attendance 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, of Atlanta, Ga., a speaker 
at the meeting, said that increased educational 
opportunity and increased business go hand in 
hand. Greetings were brought to the meeting 
by Dr. Francis B. Haas, state superintendent of 
public instruction 

Sectional group meetings for the discussion of 
district problems followed the meeting. Mr. John 
C. Rhoads was in charge of the first and second 
class districts; Mr. E. Clair Davis of the third 
class; and Mr. K. I. Norris of the fourth class 

The association elected the following officers 
for the year 1942: president, Miss Frances J 
McCabe, Lower Merion; vice-president, M. W 
Hempfield; secretary, Ralph E. Boswell; treas 
urer, J. D. Wallace 


Mar 
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NORRIDOR walls present a tough 
problem in any school. Chances are 
that through the years they'll get more 
than their share of smudges, scuffs, and 
scars. This always means high main- 
tenance costs. Sometimes, where wear 
and tear are excessive, it means expen- 
sive refinishing. But the right wall 
finish can solve this problem. 

Like other schools, Edison Union 
High in Stockton, California, has found 
that there is a right wall finish. That 
finish is Linowall. 

The corridor walls in this school 
(shown at left) have a wainscot of 
Cameo Coral Linowall No. 714. They’re 


LINOLEUM ° ASPHALT TILE 


LONG AFTER THE COST IS WRITTEN OFF 





LET OUR Top notch schools throughout the country have 
long since learned that Peterson quality is not 

EXPERTS merely an admirable factor . . . but that it is 
HELP YOU the basis for a sound investment which pays 
off in satisfactory service year after year. If 

PLAN you are planning any changes in your Science 
YOUR or Laboratory rooms, you should have a Peterson 
catalog to aid you. A postcard will bring it to 

SCIENCE ROOMS you without the slightest obligation. 


LEONARD Peter eun & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue .. . sk 6 3 Vee, ‘U. S.A. 





Picture of a tough wall problem 


ARMSTRONG ’S 


69 


-and how Edison 


Union High found the right solution 


bright and clean and sanitary. They're 
long lasting, rough treatment notwith- 
standing. They're easily and inexpen- 
sively maintained. A damp cloth and 
occasional soap and water washing keep 
them clean. They’re decorative and 
colorful. They’re all these things be- 
cause they’re Armstrong's Linowall. 
Next time you find a wall problem 
troubling you, take a tip from Edison 
Union High: Install Armstrong’s Lino- 
wall. For complete facts, and your 
copy of free booklet, write to- 
day. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 1221 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





LINOWALL 





° ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 





The spirit that wreaks destruc- 
tion upon school property is the 
same which animates the war 


lords. 


To curb the demons is lauda- 
ble but for a definite check on 
their efforts install “Murdock” 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains and 
Outdoor Hydrants. 


Murdock Water Service De- 
vices are constructed of Bronze, 
Brass and Iron—materials that 
defy the vandal, the elements 
and time. 


All inner parts come com- 
pletely and permanently assem- 


bled. 
The Murdock AIR LOCK is 


the most sanitary and practical 
Outdoor Drinking Fountain ob- 
tainable. 


It pays to buy MURDOCK 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Synchronous Impulse 
Master Clock Unit 
Supervises All Sec- 
ondary Clocks in the 
System 


* ie 
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Corrective Features 
of Secondary Clocks 
Insure Accurate 
Time in Every 
Schoolroom 


UNIFORM TIME THROUGHOUT THE BUILDING 


CHOOL administrators and government officials, faced 
with limited budgets in equipping new schools being 
built in defense areas, will find the new Holtzer-Cabot Syn- 
chronous Impulse Master & Secondary Clock System a ready 


solution to their problem. 


Here is a clock system that has all the desirable features 
of a modern system, and meeting the conditions where econ- 


omy is a necessity. 


The Master Clock is an attractive, highly reliable synchro- 
nously-driven unit with control and contacts for minute 


impulse and hourly correction of secondary clocks. Uniformly 
accurate time throughout the building is assured. Where re- 
quired, it can be furnished to provide for the control of 
program ringing periods. 


Secondary clocks used with this system are accurate and 
reliable. They are of the same type as that installed in hundreds 
of schools and colleges, and are available in different sizes. 


This system is convenient to install, and will give many 
years of dependable service. 


Send today for Bulletin SMP, which describes this system in full. No obligation, of course. 


jis 0 ae 1 O) Fe WA ad OF -0 31 OW ae 2) Ou a1. CO., 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


New Books 
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World History 

Revised edition. By Carlton J. H. Hayes, Parker 
Thomas Moon, and John W. Wayland. Cloth, 920 pages. 
Price, $2.56. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

The changes made in the earlier part of this book have 
been made with great care and with the advice of history 
teachers. Of course, the notable changes are in the last 
few chapters that bring this World History up to date 
so far as possible — remember, world history is written 
after events have occurred and have made their impres- 
sion on the world. 

The authors have done a fine piece of work in their 
general appraisal of world events, movements, and people, 
and they have made more than an attempt to show the 
effects on the social, economic, and political life of the 
people of the various countries and also the world. Truly 
this is world history. 

For the pupil, the simplicity of style is notable. The 
physical attractiveness of the book should be mentioned 
and especially the added illustrations (349 in all — eight 
full pages colored). Greater bibliographies and study 
hints have been incorporated. 

The authors’ analysis of the contributions that have 
been made in all fields are objective and on the whole 
accurate. The book is to be commended in bringing up 
to date recent events and for pointing out the problems 
that are at the base of World War II. 

Student Personnel Problems 

By C. Gilbert Wrenn and Reginald Bell. Cloth, 235 
pages. Price, $2. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, N. Y. 

This work represents an analysis of the adjustment 
problems of new students in college, and an outline of 
what the high school and the college can do in solving 
those problems 

After discussing the importance of personnel work in 
developing the ‘whole personality’ of college students, 
and reviewing rather completely the literature on student 
needs, the authors describe their own study of student 
problems. They obtained by means of a check list informa- 
tion from 5038 freshmen in 13 colleges and universities 
General findings regarding student problems are presented 
in one chapter (IV), and discussed under the headings 
(1) study habits, (2) vocational choice, (3) curricular 





adjustment, and (4) self-support. Detailed analysis of the 


problems related to vocational planning and 


scholastic 


adjustments are treated in separate chapters (V and VI). 


The two final chapters present the authors’ 


‘reasoned 


conclusions as to program and procedures in both college 


and secondary schools.”’ (vi) 


Noteworthy features of this book are: (1) The sound 
ness and the consistency of the basic viewpoint that the 
school is responsible for helping students to meet all of 


their needs, and not just the intellectual ones 


many applications of this point of view to 
procedures; (3) the comprehensive picture 


(2) the 


educational 


of 


student 


needs from the student viewpoint; (4) the many pra 


tical suggestions for making the school serve 
needs; and (5) the clear, concise, and logical 


individual 
manner in 


which rather complex research findings are presented 
It is fortunate that so many research findings and so 


much personal experience and insight can be 


readily available to the many administrators, 


made so 


counselors, 


and faculty members who are striving to give more than 


lip service to such slogans as 
sonality of the student’’ and 
cedures to the interests, 


individual J. P. Trea 
Measurement and Evaluation in 
School 


“developing the whole per- 
“adjusting educational pro- 
aptitudes, and needs of the 


the Elementary 


By H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen, and J. R. Gerberich 


Cloth, xxvi-639 pages. Price, $3.75 


Co., New York, N. Y. 


Longmans, 


Green & 


This work, addressed to teachers, presents the general 
theory and the practical methods of using (a) achieve- 


ment tests, (6) intelligence tests, and (c) 


personality 


tests. Ample chapters take up statistical methods for in 


results, and outlining 
for using findings effectively 
Modern-Life Speller Work Book 

Fifth grade. By Fred C. Ayer, E. | 
Clifford Woody. Paper, 111 pages 
Yonkers, N. Y 


This workbook speller emphasizes pupil 


terpreting test 


World 


use-value of words. The vocabulary is based o 
list of 2200 words, an enrichment list of 17 
and a supplementary list of 624 desirable words 


and dictionaries are complete and thoroug! 


Our Economic Problems 

By Herbert W. Bohlman and Edna McCaul! 
Cloth, 588 pages. Price, $2. D. C. Heath & ( 
Mass 

With the few exceptions noted below, “Our 


recommendations 


Oberholtzer, and 
Book Co., 


interest and 


a basal 
words 


Review 


Bohlman 
Boston, 


Problems” very excellently covers the groundwork for a 
course in the theory and problems of economics for upper 
high school grades. There are 32 chapters divided into 
nine units. They deal with business organization; price 
determination; wholesale and retail markets; agricultural 
problems; consumer problems and needs; money, credit 
and banking; savings and investment; risk, profit, and 
insurance; labor problems; public finance; 
criticisms of capitalism and its alternatives. The book 
is written in a clear and interesting, yet dignified style, 


public utilities; 


and contains classroom discussions, questions, suggested 
activities, vocabulary lists, and bibliographies. The _illus- 
trations, graphs, charts, and the general typography and 
layout are of the highest type and add considerably to 
student interest and understanding of the text 

Most teachers will regret the omission of factual ques- 
tions based specifically on the material given in the text, 
and will find it necessary to supply these. The economist 
would wish to see the theory of imperfect competition 
discussed in the chapter on price determination, so that 
this subject would be better understood in connection 
with modern conditions. All those who believe in a con- 
sideration of moral and religious values as prerequisites 
for national defense, will deplore the complete lack of 
mention of these norms and of their need in any recon- 
structed society of the future. If the instructor can supply 
these gaps, however, the use of this textbook should result 
in students having a real understanding of our economic 
organization and of the major economic 
day E. J. R., Ph.D 
Graphic Arts 

By William H. Johnson and Louis F. Newkirk. Paper, 
160 pages. Price, $1.32. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. ¥ 


This book marks a radical departure from the con- 


issues of our 


ventional text in printing and the related graphic arts. 
It is addressed to boys and girls in the upper elementary 
grades and junior high school classes in industrial arts, 
ind is intended to meet a wide variety of objectives of 


general educational and prevocational types 


Phe ourse introduces tudents not merely to the 
yrocesses and materials of the graphic arts, but provides 
experiences and problems in typesetting, presswork, block 
itting, etc. It provides also a very inclusive description 

the wide variety of industries and trades which are 
poken of under the general head of graphic art The 
photographic illustrations which are large and modern, 

ntribute greatly to the understanding of processes and 
the industry as a whol 
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THESE SHOP BENCHES MARCH TO WAR! 





No. 180-24-DS 





No. 252-27-H 


Their route of march is by way of 
civil vocational schools, Army and 
Navy vocational schools and shops, 
industrial defense plants, and mate- 
rials-testing research and_ control 
laboratories all over the Jand. 


Sheldon Engineers and Craftsmen 
with a background of over 40 years of 
trial and error experience in building 
shop benches present the units illus- 
trated as well as almost 200 other 
designs to meet your total shop bench 
requirements. 


Our new 36 page Shop Bench 
Catalog has just been published. 
A request for this publication on 
your letterhead will bring a prompt 
response. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


Some Suggestions for Teaching Geometry to 

Develop Clear Thinking 

By Gilbert Ulmer. Paper, 22 pages. Bulletin No. 7, 
1942, of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

This study was begun in response to an _ increasing 
amount of interest among high school mathematics teachers 
in the teaching of geometry. The pamphlet is offered to 
mathematics teachers in the hope that they will find 
some use for the material and suggestions in an effort 
to develop an understanding of principles among their 
students. 

The Emperor's Nephew 

By Marian W. Magoon. Cloth, 181 pages. Price, $2. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

This well-balanced historical novel for adolescent boys 
and girls provides a keen picture of life in the land 
of the Franks during the eighth century. 

Outwitting the Hazards 

By Francis L. Bacon. Cloth, 446 pages. Price, $1.80. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Intended as a textbook in safety education for the 
senior high school, this volume will be found valuable as 
a supplementary text in classes in the social studies, in 
home rooms, and the like. It should be noted that the 
author attempts to establish a positive program; he does 
not follow a “don’t do this’? and “don’t do that’ pro- 
cedure. The book is illustrated liberally with photographs 
and enlivened with cartoons. 

The book is divided into six units, which discuss the 
extent and variety of hazards about the individual, the 
hazards of one’s immediate environment, occupational 
hazards, the automobile, safe driving and improved high- 
ways, and conquering the accident hazard. 

The Foundations of Conservation Education 

Education in Conservation, Pamphlet No. 3. Cloth, 
242 pages. Price, $1. Edited by Henry B. Ward, The 
National Wildlife Federation, Washington, D. C 

This volume is the third in a series of books on edu- 
cation in conservation published by the National Wildlife 
Federation for the use of both teachers and students. 

Enhanced by interesting illustrations, it includes the 
following articles by outstanding authorities: ‘Conserva- 
tion, Liberty, and Economics,” by Wesley C. Mitchell; 
“Conservation of Soil as a Natural Resource,” by W. C. 
Lowdermilk; “The ABC of Conservation,’ Paul B. Sears; 
“The Pitfalls of Conservation,” by Arthur N. Pack; “The 
Role of Applied Science in Conservation and its Relation 
to Wildlife,” by W. W. Horner and Richard W. Horner: 


and “Biology as the Foundation of Conservation Educa- 
tion,” by Henry B. Ward. 


PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL-BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Employee Organization for Fire Safety 

Paper, 46 pages. Published by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 

This booklet, which has been prepared by the execu- 
tive office staff of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, presents no new or untried suggestions. Among the 
topics taken up are exit or air-raid drill instructions to 
occupants, things the responsible department head must 
do, evacuation plans, duties of the exit drill or air-raid 
organization, exit or air-raid evacuation drills, first-aid 
fire fighting, basic fire protection, plant fire prevention 
organization, periodic inspections, fire-alarm service, fire 
brigades, drills and training, spare equipment and stores 
Plaster Complaints Analysis Chart 

Free. United States Gypsum Company, 300 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

An analysis of the leading difficulties, particularly 
cracks, stains, soft spots, etc. Suggests remedies. 

Water Distributing Systems for Buildings 

By R. B. Hunter. Paper, 25 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

A technical analysis for estimating sizes and capacities 
of pipes, fixtures, etc., for various types of buildings. 
200 Ways to Reduce Costs 

By A. N. Brent, E. F. Davis, F. D. Mosher, and W. J. 
Peterson. The Dahls, publishers, Stamford, Conn. Price, 
$1, 16mo. 144 pages 

Four experienced engineers suggest more than 200 plans 
for cutting engineering and maintenance costs in the 
heating, ventilation, lighting, and other mechanical services 
of hotels, hospitals, and other institutions. 


Municipal Finance 

February, 1942, issue. Published by Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, Chicago, Ill 

School-business executives who are concerned with 
problems of school treasury management, will welcome 
this issue which is devoted entirely to municipal treasury 
management 
Gravity and Pressure Tanks 

Paper, xi-137 pages. Bulletin No. 22, September, 1941. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New 
York, N. Y. 

A compilation of standards revised to September, 1941. 





No. 700-27-A 





No. 100-24-DS 


MUSKEGON 
717 Nims Street 
MICHIGAN 


Comparative Tax Rates of 311 Cities — 1941 

By Rosina Mohaupt. National Municipal Review, New 
York, N. Y. 20 pages. 

The twentieth annual compilation of tax rates of cities 
over 30,000 population permits comparisons of school and 
general city taxes. 

School-Building Needs of the Sewanhaka High 

School District, Floral Park, New York 

By N. L. Engelhardt. Paper, 56 pages. Published at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

The present survey was undertaken with the assist- 
ance of Dr. A. T. Stanforth, principal of the high 
school, and a group of assistants at Teachers College. 
The report includes such items as school population,’ the 
number of residences in the district, the school buildings 
of the district, the assessed valuations, the age-distribution 
and future census trends, and the building needs to meet 
future high school requirements. The report recommends 
an immediate and long-range plan of reorganization and 
building construction. 

List of Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous 

Appliances, 1941 

Paper, 166 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 207 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

This list is divided into two parts: Part I includes 
devices, materials, and systems examined with reference 
to fire hazards and accident hazards, and Part II includes 
products classified as to fire hazard only. 

War-time Building Construction 

Paper, viii-161 pages. Price, $4. Chemical Publishing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This book, which is a reproduction of British official 
documents, reviews the methods successfully used for 
designing and constructing homes, factories, and other 
types of buildings. Utmost economy in the use of materials 
and of labor is achieved. Reinforced concrete is employed 
largely where formerly stone, steel, or wood ordinarily 
would be used. 

A Guide for Training Auxiliary Firemen 

Paper, 14 pages. Price, 10 cents. National Fire Protec- 
tion Assocation, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 

This pamphlet offers a guide for training auxiliary 
firemen and outlines a scope of training prepared by a 
special committee appointed for the purpose. The pamphlet 
takes up the selection of men, training required, training 
setup, training course, and a complete outline of the 
auxiliary fire service training course. A list of references 
and suggestive manuals is included. 
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Namie ALL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT .. . 


FLEXIBILITY 


All-Purpose Science Equipment has been 
designed for the teaching of all the 
sciences . . . agriculture, general science, 
biology, chemistry, and physics . . . or any 
combination of subjects. 


ECONOMY 


Simplified design and quantity production 
make prices low. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hamilton can ship complete All-Purpose 
Science Equipment for any average size 
school within ten days after receipt of 
your order. Send in coupon for full details. 


PE. eer er eee ee re eee ee 
ETT POPE ee TEU E ET eT eT TET ee 
EE PTT UP eee T TTT er eee 
A er ee ere 
Eo cnc s bi biiee step vdevesvese 


PPOSSOSSSS AS SSeS ESE SSeS SSS SSeS eeEES SS Se ESE ESSE SEES SESS ESS SESE SSeS SSeS ESSSESSSESSEsESEEESSSeeEESEEseESSSeseSEES 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


eee 
School and Position 
Address 

City and State 


Pttseeesscasescessesaes 


Personal News 
ee ema amp 


MR. TETE IS ELECTED SUPERINTENDENT IN 
NEW ORLEANS 

Mr. Auguste J. Tete, who on January 28, was elected 
superintendent of the city schools of New Orleans, La., 
had been acting school executive since January 1, 1942 
and previously had held the position of first assistant 
superintendent 

The new superintendent joined the New Orleans school 
system 33 years ago. He is a native Orleanian. From 
1908 to 1918 he was a member of the Easton School 
faculty, and from 1910 through 1924 he was mathematics 
instructor in the Tulane Normal School and headed the 
Tulane Model High School 

In 1923, Mr. Tete was named assistant superintendent 
in charge of the supervision of white elementary and high 
schools. In 1924, he became secretary of the board 

In 1940 he became first assistant superintendent and 
director of business administration. He also served as 
secretary-treasurer of the teachers retirement fund in 
connection with his duties as secretary of the board 

After graduation from the high school in 1897, Mr 
Tete entered the sugar business for a few years. Then he 
went to Tulane and graduated from that institution in 
1906. For three years he was a consulting engineer and 
then became connected with the city school system. 

Mr. Tete received his master of arts degree in 1923 
from Tulane University. In 1918 he was given a leave of 
absence to become chief instructor at Camp Martin on the 
university grounds. He continued at Tulane as an instructor 
until 1921, when he returned to the city schools 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Dr. Pavut Henry Hanus, professor emeritus of edu 
cation at Harvard University, died in January at his home 
in Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Hanus was a leading authority 
on educational systems of the country, and was fre- 
quently called on to investigate and to make reports on 
schools and school systems in various states of the nation 
@ Epwarp I. Erickson, of Derry, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent of schools for Union District No 
10 at Andover. He succeeds K. L. Sherman 
@ The school board at Bicknell, Ind., has voted to 
continue the services of Supt. Harotp Axe on the terms 


Please send me complete information on All-Purpose Science Equipment. 





ASBJ-3-42 


of his present contract. Mr. Axe, who had served a year 
and a half of a three-year term, was dismissed last spring 
by a former board 

@ Watter Day has beeen elected superintendent of 
schools at Parma, Mich. 

@ Jj. D. Brcrtey has been re-elected superintendent of 
the Leslie County schools at Hazard, Ky. 

@ Jesse C. Wess, superintendent of schools of Portland 
Ind., for 18 years, died on January 17 at his home in 
Franklin. 

@W. J. THAmMEs, superintendent of schools at Hatties 
burg, Mi for 20 years, died at his home on January § 
In recent years he had been connected with the vocational 
department of the city schools 
@A. W. Merritt, of Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dubuque, to succeed 
Jordan L. Larson. Mr. Larson has left for the army 
training camp at Fort Benning, Ga 
@ Letanp K. Forrest, of Marion, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elkhorn. He succeeds 
Charles A. Jahr. 

@ Supt. Horace Sisk, of Fayetteville, N. C., has been 
elected vice-president of the North Carolina Education 
Association 

@ Jesse O. SANDERSON has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Raleigh, N. C. He succeeds Claude F. Gaddy 
who has resigned 

@ VERNON I NICKELL, superintendent of schools at 
Champaign, Ill., has announced his candidacy for the 
office of state superintendent of public instruction 

@ Supt. Craupe S. CuHaprerear, of Ottawa, Ill., has 
been re-elected for the next school year 

@ Orto Hucues has been appointed as full-time super 
intendent of schools at Columbus, Ind He succeeds 
Donald DuShane, who has resigned 

@ Supt. G. S. Burtrer, of Imboden, Ark., has been 
re-elected for a third term 

@ Supt. Joun D. Snuivery, of Havre, Mont., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Dr. W. W. CwHarters, director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State University, Columbus 
has announced his retirement, to take effect on August 31 
He is retiring at this time in order to devote his entire 
attention to writing and to the gathering of material for 
various research studies upon which he is engaged 

Dr. Charters has been head of the University’s research 
bureau since 1928 and has built it up into one of the 
best known research organizations in the field. Its studies 
have extended into many areas, including curriculum 
tests, housing, evaluation, motion pictures, and radio 


Two Rivers 


a 
No. L.323 All-Pur- 
pose 4-Student Table 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Length Width Height Depth 
eT Pee ry ee ee OE ERENT OTE RT Or Tree 60" 38” 30” 
Pee ere ee ee Te eee T TTT On Serre ee 2072" 24%" 1758" 
Oe ee ee Te TTT CPT TERE Te ETT ree 12%" 14%” 16%" 
Pe es I eT er rey Prey er re ee Te ree 11l’%e” 34" 145%" 

Pe CEP CCT TET OTRO TOC CTT OTCCUE LOTS 12%" 3” 16” 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Wisconsin 


e\ H Mosetey, of McKinney Tex has beer 
elected superintendent of schools at Celina, to succeed 
ravis Hammer 

@ Supt. C. Ray Gates, of Grand Island, Neb., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term. Superintendent Gates 


s completing his twentieth year as head of the city 


chool system 


@ Paut M. Muwnro, superintendent of hools at Colur 
bu Ga has recently received the degree of doctor of 
education, conferred on him by Columbia University. Dr 
Munro has been superintendent in Columbu ince 1 

@W. Hat Farcuson has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Roberta, Ga to icceed D. Donaldson, whe 
ha resigned 

@ The school board at Bremen, Ohio, has elected Datsy 
McCULLouGH as president, and M1 EVELYN STUART a 
clerk 

@ The school board at Wapakoneta, Ohi has elected 
WALTER BowsHER as president Mrs. 0. J. Zorset a 

ice-president; and Epwin Strom as clerk 

@ The school board at Abbevill La ha electec 
FRANK A. GODCHAUX as president ind Mr ELEANORI 


H. MEADE as vice-president 

e | H NEWELL has been elected president of th 
Park County board of trustees at Livingston, Mont. M1 
HILFRED PATERSON was named secretary 

@ The school board at Bowling Green, Ky has re 
organized with the re-election of J. G. DeENHARDT as presi 
dent, and W. W. WILLIAMS as secretary 

@A. C. LaRowe has been elected president of the 
school board at Morenci, Mich 

@ The school board at Wilmington, Ohio, has reorganized 
with H. G. Bates as president; CHARLES R. STARBUCK as 
vice-president; and Mrs. RutH SKIMMING as clerk 

@ JouN M HAwkINs has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Struther Ohio. JosepH Boppy and 
Roy E. Brrcn are the new members of the board 

@ Ernest L. Marvin, clerk and business manager of 
the public schools of Billings, Mont., passed away January 
16, after suffering a heart attack 

Mr. Marvin had long been active in public school work 
He had served as secretary-treasurer of the Montana 
School Boards’ Association for 12 years, and was a mem 
ber of the National Association of Public School Business 
Officials. He was a past district secretary of Kiwanis 
International, past president of the Billings Kiwanis Club 
past grand master of the grand lodge, A. F. & A. M. of 
Montana, and at his death was serving as grand patron 
of the Order of Eastern Star of Montana. His state has 
lost a faithful servant 
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' eae ot ne ‘ . 
esses isso ICTORY Tomorrow... 
ae ME NUFACTURED BY - | 
ECONOMY Today! 
CONSERVE the nerves of your 
teaching staff by avoiding ‘‘sharpen- 
_ ing-with-knives’’ — cut fingers — 
2 smudgy hands. Conserve eyesight be- 
- cause AUTOMATIC sharpened pen- 
cils write distinctly and more BLACK! 
SAVE time and trouble because AUTO- 
MATIC sharpeners are handy, quick . . . and 
' distinct writing helps avoid mistakes and re- 
writing. 
} 
e ECONOMIZEwith AUTOMATIC’s famous 
: “Pencil Stop’”” — prevents pencil waste thru 
over-sharpening. AND the famous deep- 
groove AUTOMATIC cutters stay sharper, last 
ANY thru long, heavy service. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
- PENCIL SHARPENER 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
DIV. OF SPENGLER LOOMIS MFG. CO. - CHICAGO 
is beer 
— SCHOOL-PLANT OPERATION AND beyond reasonable needs. In general, it may be equipment are in a state of constant deteriora- 
og main MAINTENANCE DURING WAR PERIOD _ stated that the automatic flushing of school tion due to the wear and tear of usage and 
is ae (Continued from page 42) urinals once every 10 minutes is adequate. to natural elements. Essential repairs should 
operation cost that occasionally is considered However, the frequency is stepped up to two be made to prevent accident hazards, to 
fos of no special significance, especially if it is or three minutes in some cases. When this is maintain health standards, to keep equipment 
ity. D provided by a city agency with no direct done and the flow of water is unceasing day functioning properly and to prevent more 
: es cost to the schools. However, water is not a and night, there is used a volume of water costly repairs at a later date. The old adage 
7 ae free public commodity, and waste should not 10 times greater than should be necessary. still holds — “A stitch in time saves nine.” 
be condoned regardless of the source of All sources of water use should be checked Since a war period limits the amount of 
. gg supply. Pumping and purification® require locally and adjustments made, where neces- available building material, it may be neces- 
financial expenditures that are met by tax- sary, to restrict waste. sary to postpone many desirable improvements 
elected payers at some point or other. The statement Gas. Gas represents another item of opera- and to carry on with present facilities. For 
Pan is sometimes made that water bills simply tion cost which often is used wastefully. There example, the rehabilitation of a toilet room 
elected represent a transfer of public funds from one are leaks, occasionally, but most waste occurs may be highly desirable, but lack of materials 
pennies pocket to another. This does not apply to as the result of thoughtless use. In cooking may prevent such a program immediately. 
of t waste of water which represents an actual loss laboratories, for example, open burners are Then it becomes necessary to maintain this 
nt. M of public funds. lighted in advance of actual needs. Oven area in a properly functioning state. It can 
—— burners are not turned off as early as they be kept clean, also, so that it need not be 
as. presi Some Typical Sources of Water Waste could be when residual oven heat is adequate totally indecent. 
P Many types of water waste are possible, to finish a baking job. Also, girls may have A reasonable program of outside painting 
™ such as: hidden leaks, dripping faucets, loose burners wide open with water boiling furiously, should be kept up to prevent gross deteriora- 
ganized water connections, excessive sprinkling of although this cannot raise the temperature of tion, but inside walls may be washed and 
_— = lawns, drinking fountains flowing continuously, the already boiling water. But the prize case interior decorating postponed. Roofs must 
ident and the too frequent flushing of urinals in of gas waste seen by the writer involved a_ be kept intact to prevent later excessive costs 
. and toilet rooms. The last item represents a com- school fireman who kept a lighted gas flare in for repairs. 
— mon source of waste. The siphon type of the boiler room to enable him to light his Electrical equipment must be kept function- 
January automatic flushing device for urinals may ever present pipe without expense to himself ing, and free from special hazards, but 
—_— operate day and night throughout the week, for matches improvement programs may have to be post- 
Montana when operation is only necessary during the All sources of gas use in the local schools poned. 
a mem period schools are open. Instead of operating should be checked, adjustments made and Heating plants must be maintained properly 
orem 168 hours per week, a third of this period instructions offered to prevent needless waste. to avoid undue deterioration or added costs 
nis Club may cover essential requirements. The fre- Economy in Maintenance. Essential mainte- in the form of inefficient combustion. 
r peo quency of urinal flushing at times is far nance (repair) services should not be neglected Maintenance Wages. Employees in the 
state has = during the war period, although some types 


fication of water is an essential 
Wa 


of work may be postponed. Buildings and 


maintenance division usually are classified as 
skilled journeymen in various building con- 
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r AMPRO PROJECTORS “ 


Fett WOOD 
SuPeRSTRUCT 


-So Easy to Carry and Set Up 

























be 
@ Ampro projectors can be unpacked 
and swung into action in a suprisingly su] 
short time—with minimum fuss and de- rite, 
lay, because: 1. Compactness of design in) 
has reduced the weight of Ampro proj- ch 
ectors to a minimum making them con- 
venient to carry; 2. Reel arms are per- thi 
manently attached so they can be un- wl 
folded and swivelled into position for . 
instant use; 3. Film “threads” straight ec 
through projector which has been sim- sir 
Note how Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled plified by employing only two sprockets. ne 
r In addition, other Ampro features in- 
a v ’ ’ 59 ’ ’ =] ’ a] @) 
THIS “CUT-COST SYSTEM SA VES YOU clude: Triple Claw Movement; Natural . 
7 ry Sound Reproduction; Quiet Operation 0 
MONEY ON and Portability; Tube Operation Ap- an 
proved by Radio Mfr's. Assn.; Under- oie 
AB RATORY F U RNIT | RE ’ writers’ Approval for 1000 Watt Lamps; sa 
L se Unusual Ease of Threading: Fast Auto- pa 
matic Rewind; Convenient One Hand ali 
P : : : . . Tilting Device; Special Threading Licht ; 
We build standard matching units — in quantity. That lowers the production cats Cites Ge auae cating eilkae Tatenen, ” 
cost — but a still greater saving is due to the fact that we have no complicated re 
engineering, designing and drafting expense in meeting individual school re- Send for Complete Story 
quirements. Every modern laboratory need is met by Kewaunee's Cut-Cost 
: if : f K Eaui d Lab Although the demands of the U. S. War program may make it impossible co 
System — and the pleasing uni ormity of @ Kewaunee Equippe a oratory to fill your requirements immediately—every person interested in better 16mm. in 
adds to your satisfaction and the efficiency of both Students and Instructors. projection should get full details of the Ampro story right now! Write today! M 
Paha a 5 ewes teem om ul 
2 ; er 7 on AMPRO CORPORATION (AS342) ‘ 
MEUM LCE gf A ° | 2851 N. Western Ave. | alr 
ABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS | Chicago, III. | ar 
Please send me complete details on be 
CG. Campbell, President | entire line of Ampro Machines. | in 
5009 S. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT | Name | ” 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 2851 North Western Avenue | Address | n 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. CHICAGO ILLINOI l . er 
Representatives in Principal Cities ols | City State ne 
mee eae ee ee eee -- in 
, tl 
struction trades. In many cities, organized occasionally up to 80 and 85 years of age. rather than to build up a large permanent is 
labor demands that these public employees Private building contractors have greater selec- organization of maintenance employees. tc 
be paid the local prevailing hours and union _ tivity in choosing their workmen and are more This implies that during the war period it Si 
rates of pay, regardless of the fact that such successful in limiting the number of men of may be well not to replace all men dropping 
hourly rates may be based on seasonal activity advanced years. out of the local school organization, but to | 
y ) . } ( 
in the building trades and public employees Public employees usually are not “pushed, carry on with a skeleton crew, supplemented rT 
may be enjoying steady year-round work on so far as quantity production is concerned. by temporary help when contract services n 
a continuing tenure basis. In some communi- This may be a distinct advantage at times, cannot be obtained effectively. After the war t] 
ties, the public employees enjoy other liberal especially if the quality of work is a com- __ is over, there will be many sharp adjustments, t] 
privileges, such as paid vacations, paid sick- pensating factor. However, there seems to be and flexibility in the maintenance organization W 
leave provisions, and paid holidays. When a general tendency for many public employees may then be very desirable 
these supplementary privileges are taken into’ to fall into a complacent rut so that they 7 
-onsi it is a fac at in some com-_ do not deliver a reasonable quota of work. 
consideration, it is a fact that ‘ some com ~ n - sees | | TWO DANGEROUS EFFECTS OF THE » 
ities > mz nance e fees receive : all, appears logical and proper to 
munities the maintenance employees receive : in all, it appe; gic proy WAR UPON THE SCHOOLS n 
rates of pay for actual hours worked that suggest that public employees engaged in rae 2 
4 - ; : “Te , oncluded from page 32) 
are from 10 to 15 per cent higher than the maintenance activities should be paid rea- b 
local prevailing union rates. Annual wages sonable salaries, but that they be considered there should be a definite “‘put up, or shut up” h 
of from $3,000 to $3,500 for public mainte- in the light of an annual income rather than’ policy on the part of the friends of the 
nance employees are quite common in some’ on an hourly basis. This annual income may _ schools e 
communities, although skilled workmen em-_ properly be some 20 to 30 per cent less than School administrators and members of 0 
ployed on a seasonal basis earn less than could be earned on a high hourly rate if boards of education should utilize every , 
$2,000 on the average. steadily employed the year round. This sug- opportunity to inform the general public of S 
Public officials and labor leaders are going gestion will not be received graciously by the need of keeping school expenditures up G 
to have to face the question of wages for individuals who now hold these ultrafavorable and should employ every available means to r 
skilled employees in public service in a more’ public jobs at high annual salaries; neverthe- keep the general public interested in the c 
realistic manner in the near future. High less, the impending financial restrictions that schools and interested in seeing that the | 
hourly wage rates which may be entirely are going to face public bodies in the im teachers do not bear an unfair and dispro- \ 
proper for skilled men engaged in trades that mediate future, will force this issue to a _ portionate share of the burden which falls f 
have limited seasonal employment, are not head. A fair-minded approach to this question upon us all at this time in the form of greatly | 
proper rates for similarly skilled men enjoying by both public officials and labor leaders increased taxes and increased cost of living t 
permanent and year-round work and additional should result in an agreement that is more’ Parent-teacher associations, in particular 
supplementary privileges. compatible with the public interest than the should be caused to think about the problem 
Public employees enjoy other advantages present arrangement. Until such an agreement and to see that teachers, like others, must { 
also. In some cases, they continue on the pay can be reached, it may be wise for public have increased salaries in order to live decent- ‘ 


roll far beyond the normal age for retirement, 


officials to let much more work on contract 


ly in these most unusual times 
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READJUSTMENTS OF SCHOOL BUSINESS 
5 POLICIES TO WARTIME ECONOMY =. ayaa ) f ty, 3 M’ , 
(Concluded from page 47) sg 4 : = Ss GAAiAd 
; insulation, incorrect window areas, etc., have Nhe 
Ip not been completed. These programs shou!d 


be continued toward completion. 

A slight decrease in the amount of some 
supply items may be possible without serious 
injury to current standards; tools and ma- 
chines may be kept in use somewhat longer 
through greater care and by means of repairs 
which previously have been considered un- 
economical. While financial savings will be 
small, there will result a lesser demand for IDLAND 
new tools and machines. 

A more economic use of electricity through- Hh | N TENANCE 
out the schools, only when and in the 
amounts needed, affords another source of 
saving. “Better Lighting’ programs, where ATERIALS 
partially accomplished, should be completed, 
although that implies a greater consumption 


f 











— are geared to 
Modern janitorial methods. Where vast areas are to be 


of electric current, as well as the purchase of cleaned or treated —by a defense-depleted cleaning 
4 modern fixtures. . staff — Midland Products are waiting to give their 
In a relatively large proportion of the extra measure of beauty and protection to harassed 
country, heating and ventilating constitute an Superintendents and School Boards. 
, important element in the cost of operation. 
, Maximum output and minimum losses depend A cellular-reinforcing floor seal 
ween upon efficient plants, efficiently maintained LOHSEAL of great penetration and absolute 
— | and operated. Unless breeching and chimneys drying qualities. 
l are kept tight and free from leaks, unless That tough, nenatlewery epectal 
adie l boiler brickwork or insulation are maintained GYMLOH gym floor treatment that will 
l in proper condition, unless boilers are kept free not rubber burn. 
from scale and soot, and unless windows and 
entrance doors are kept snugly fitted, un- A liquid, water-resistant wax 
, | necessary heat losses will occur and operat- FV-R-GLO that gives a hard protective 
yee | ing costs will be unnecessarily high. Wherever sheen with little slip-hazard. 
these precautions have not been taken, there A combination detergent and 
anent is not only opportunity, but also obligation, SOIL- SOLY liquid soap. Cleans all types 
to make suitable rectifications with consequent of floors quickly and safely. 
od it savings. 
pping Operating costs may be reduced to some Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
ut to degree in systems which have experienced LIQUID G JELLY SOAPS - GENERAL CLEANERS - INSECTICIDES 
ented material losses in enrollment and now have FLOOR FINISHES G SEALS - WAXES - DISINFECTANTS 
FVICeS many unassigned classrooms. Disconnecting 
> war the heat, electricity, and ventilation, locking SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO SCHOOLS 
dents, the rooms and eliminating janitorial service 
ation will effect some savings, though not large. a —=——— 











Against these possible savings, we are faced 


ith the increased costs of practically all RA 
on Siplice and mates requted tis dopa MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
ment. The advance to date amounts to 15 or 


20 per cent and will doubtless go higher. The Dubuque, lowa, U.S.A. 
budget appropriation for plant operation will sectamuataaptasisnieaiiet 


it up have to be increased. landscaping, playground hard-surfacing, and business official to effect adjustments toward 
[ the School Equipment. Comparatively little new fencing. The Public Works Reserve has been this end without sacrificing adequate and 
equipment, except for replacement of worn- already set up for the purpose of creating a_ efficient school services. 

Ss Of out items, can be acquired under existing reservoir of postwar public building projects. To the business department will fall the 
every priorities for schools. Even then, some items, Provision is thus planned to care for deferred responsibility of keeping present equipment 
lic of such as steel lockers and cabinets are not construction programs and at the same time in the best possible working condition for the 
Ss up obtainable. Automotive vehicles and equip- jobs will be available to help solve the antici- duration of this necessary wartime economy. 
ns to ment will be difficult to obtain. The same pated problem of unemployment. Regardless No formula for maintaining the many kinds of 
1 the condition will apply to school desks, now’ of desirability, it is probable that regular equipment can be stated, but upon the degree 
tthe largely made of steel. In consequence, it seems budget appropriations for construction will be of ingenuity and thoroughness exercised will 
ispro- very probable that we face a forced reduction greatly reduced. depend the degree of usefulness and satisfac- 
falls from the amount of equipment normally This suggested program of economy will _ tion resulting from this procedure. 
reatly purchased and near-future budget appropria- conform with national needs and at the same 

iving tions for this purpose will be automatically time give due consideration to the extra 

cular lower than normal financial strain being placed upon local com- @ Surt. E. L. Novotny, of Beatrice, Neb. has been 
blem Much of the remodeling and moderniza- munities. Whether or not the possible budget a le pees CS eS ea 
must tion of old school buildings, as well as new decreases can be made to offset the necessary @ Supt. R. A. Cox, of North Little Rock, Ark., has 
-cent- 


construction, may have to be postponed. The increases will depend upon local conditions. ee, e-tlected for another year, 
,* . . @-Supt. Wiitarp Grarr, of Independence, Mo., has 
same condition will apply to programs of It will be the policy and duty of each school been re-elected for a two-year term. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS DECORATE 
OWN AUDITORIUM 


When the auditorium of the United States 
Indian School at Albuquerque, N. Mex., had 
to be decorated, M. I. C. Bruce, instructor 
in carpentry at the school, worked out a plan 
by which the Indian students could do the 
entire job. This plan called for the practical 
application of the principles the students had 
learned in the classroom and active participa- 
tion by all. It was also in keeping with the 
modest budget allotted for school-building 
improvements. 

The group which undertook this project, 
under the supervision of Mr. Bruce, was com- 
posed of 24 Indian boys from the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. To begin the project, they 
selected material which would give them re- 
quired qualities at a low cost. It was desired 
that the walls be given an appearance that 
would prove permanently attractive. There 
was also a need of better acoustic control and 
temperature regulation in the auditorium. 
Wood-fiber insulating interior finish was se- 
lected because this one material would meet 
all of these needs and was low in cost. An- 
other point favoring the use of this material 
was the simplicity of applying it. 

The design, the next step in the project, 
was also worked out by the students. It is 
interesting to note that contrary to the usual 
preference of the Indian race for bright. 
ostentatious designs, they selected a rather 
conservative and practical pattern. Both wall 
and ceiling areas were laid out on paper to 
determine the starting point for the tile and 
plank patterns and thus assure a symetrical 
arrangement and eliminate waste. Furring 
strips were applied over the old walls and 
ceilings to provide a solid and true nailing 
base for the wood-fiber board patterns. The 
students then applied the wood-fiber material 
in accordance with the design they had 
worked out to scale on paper. 

The finished job looks as if an experienced 
carpenter had done the work. A square tile 
pattern of variegated tan wood-fiber board, 
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applied between ceiling beams of the same 
material, harmonizes perfectly with the varie- 
gated tan wood-fiber plank in random width 
on the side walls. The strips of tan board 
laid horizontally through the plank pattern 
on the walls, break up the vertical pattern of 
the plank to make the room seem wider and 
to minimize the height. The set-in squares of 
tile also break up the vertical lines. The 
sound absorption qualities of the wood-fiber 
interior finish provides effective acoustical 
correction. Auditory reception is exceptionally 
good in all parts of the auditorium. The 
temperature is controlled easier and at less 
cost. Mr. Bruce, the instructor, is more than 
satisfied with the results of the boys’ work 

The backdrop on the stage of this audito- 
rium is an authentic painting of Taos Pueblo 
located at Taos, N. Mex., some distance from 
Albuquerque. The Taos Pueblo, built by the 
forefathers of these students in 1710, is still 
inhabited. Many of the students who worked 
on this project were born and still live in the 
Taos Pueblo when not in school at Albu- 
querque. Some of these Indians will have no 
additional formal education after the grades. 
A program of this type is one of the most 
practical and effective ways to make them 
self-reliant. The training they are getting in 
carpentry together with this actual experience 
will enable them to build modern, more liv- 
able homes in the future for themselves and 
their families 


DR. MILLIKAN RECEIVES AMERICAN EDUCATION 
AWARD FOR 1942 


Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, of Pasadena, 
Calif., was the recipient of the American Educa 
tion Award for 1942, made by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education Association 
The presentation was made at the annual con 
vention of the American Association of School 
Administrators, at its annual convention in San 
Francisco, February 25 

Dr. Millikan is a graduate of Columbia Uni 
versity, Oberlin College, Northwestern University, 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and New York Uni 
versities. He also completed courses at Loyola 
University, Mills College, and the University ot 
Southern California 





A dignified, modernistic room is this auditorium of the U. S. Indian School 
at Albuquerque. 
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DR. ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN 


Pasadena, California, 


who was honored at the San Francisco 

convention of the A.A.S.A. with the 

annual Education Award for outstanding 
service to education 


Dr. Millikan was a tutor of physics at Oberlin 
College from 1891 to 1893; was director of 
physics at the University of Chicago from 1896 
to 1921; and has served as director of Norman 
Bridge Laboratory of Physics at Pasadena, Calif., 
since 1921. 

He was awarded the Comstock prize of the 
National Academy of Sciences in 1913; received 
the Edison Medal from the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineering in 1922; the Hughes 
Medal from the Royal Society of Great Britain 
in 1923; the Nobel prize in physics in 1923; a 
gold medal from the Society of Arts and Sciences 
in 1929; a gold medal from the Radiological 
Society of North America in 1930; and a gold 
medal from Franklin Institute in 1937 

Dr. Millikan is a Fellow in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the American 
Physical Society, and various societies of a similar 
nature in several countries on the Continent 


FRANCIS G. BLAIR PASSES ON 


Francis G. Blair, superintendent of public instruction 
in Illinois for 28 years and a widely known educator 
died at his home in Sprinefield, on January 25, following 
a heart attack. He was 77 years old 

Dr. Blair supervised the public schools of Hlinois frot 
1906 to 1934 completing seven successive four-year 
terms in office. His seven terms established a_ record 
holding state office in Illinois 

Born in Washington, Ill in 1864, Dr. Blair spent 
most of his early life in Jefferson Coun‘y. being graduated 
from the high school in Mount Vernon. He taucht school 
for two years and then was appointed principal in Malden 

In 1889 he entered the Illinois State Normal University 
for a three-year course. Upen his graduation. Dr. Blair 
became superintendent in Leroy Tl and = later, in 


Decatur. From Decatur he went to Swarthmore, Pa., to 
continue his studies, and then became principal of the 
Franklin School in Buffalo, N. \ 

Later, Dr. Blair went to the Eastern Illinois Normal 
School in Charleston, to become head of the training 
department. There he came into contact with people from 
all sections of the state and this led to his nomination in 


1906 for the office of state superintendent of school 


° 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOLMEN 


@ Supt. J. A. Fremine, of Iola, Kans., has been r 
elected for a tw vear term 

@ The school board at Crooksville Ohio, has reorganized 
with N. B. SNett as president; DetmMar Hoops a ice 


president; and E. F. Gruse as clerk-treasurer 

@ The school board at Oklahoma City, Okla., has re 
organized with Epp L. Hise as president J. Wrey 
RICHARDSON as_ vice-president and Mrs. Fiora W 
PENNY as secretary 
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TRAINING WORKERS FOR THE DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 
(Concluded from page 20) 
in which Baltimore can prepare its youth to 
qualify as all-round skilled workers. 


A Job Not Yet Completed 

In the long-time program of vocational 
training, Baltimore should safeguard every 
worker by training him in every phase of his 
trade. When the process job disappears, he 
should be able to shift over to another type 
of work in the same trade. Baltimore’s day- 
school program must go forward in order that 
the youth of today — adults of tomorrow — 
may be thoroughly equipped to meet any 
emergency. A big job is facing the public 
school vocational program following the pres- 
ent crisis. Those who are now employed on 
simple processes must be given further train- 
ing to equip them to take their place as 
all-round skilled mechanics. 

Inasmuch as some 90 per cent of our youth 
go to work with only the background of edu- 
cation received in the public schools, we must 
do everything possible to prepare them 
through education and training. The Balti- 
more vocational school program should be 
enlarged; new courses should be added to 
meet the needs of Baltimore. In the last 
analysis skilled workers are America’s first 
line of defense. 


THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL PROGRAM 
FOR WAR SERVICE 
(Concluded from page 23) 

The Los Angeles city schools have met 
successfully those problems which have arisen 
because of the war emergency, and have 
been able to extend the formation and effectu- 
ation of plans still further so that they now 
stand ready to meet even more drastic 
situations. 


TEACHING PEACE, WAR, AND PACIFISM 
(Concluded from page 28) 
responsibilities all have for preserving it. Let 
us insist that the truth—the naked, ugly 
truth — about war and peace be given to the 
older boys and girls. So long as the causes 
of war are unchained, pacifism or false opti- 
mism about peace are the most treacherous 
opiates that could lure a people to destruction. 
Much as we may love peace, we should be 
conscious of and alert to forestall this danger 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT IN WARTIME 


(Concluded from page 46) 
tain its present high standard of efficiency. 
Through a united front we can preserve the 
gains we have already made and emerge a 
strong and stable profession when peace has 
been restored 
* 


OPEN NEW OFFICE 

The architectural firm of E. E. Roberts has 
moved its office from 82 Washington St., Chi 
cago, to 22 East Huron St. The new office pro 
vides the firm with larger and lighter quarters 

The firm was established in 1912 by E. E. 
Roberts, who was later joined by Richard J 
Carlson. Mr. Elmer C. Roberts, son of the 
founder, entered the firm in 1921 and is now 
in active charge of the business. The firm has 
done considerable work in designing schools and 
churches 
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F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


408 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 
ARCHITECTS 


Complete Building Service 
Specializing in Schools and Public Buildings 


Winona, Minnesota La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Christensen and Christensen 
Architects 
104 Thomas Building 
Dallas Texas 





FREDERICK A. ELSASSER 
Architect 


1000 Stuyvesant Ave., Union, N. J. 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1LA C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1.A T L. Eschweiler, ALA 


ESCH WEILER and ESCHWEILFR 


ARCHITECTS 


72) tast Mason Shas Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa,and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 

State Central Savings Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Bay City Bank Building 
Bay City, Michigan 


Architectural Engineering — Mechanical Services. 


‘NOT A DISSATISFIED CLIENT’ 


WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and 
College Buildings 


2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 
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WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, Illinois 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.LA D. Clarence Wilson 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Modern School Buildings 
A Specialty 
Rooms 313-314-315 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, LiL. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 


SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 
Architect & Designer 





7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS | 


ROBERT STANTON, A.LA., and 
THOMAS B. MULVIN 


ARCHITECTS 


Experienced in inexpensive school design 
Familiar with all Defense Public Works 
requirements. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


DEL MONTE, CALIP. 
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SCHOOL PRIORITIES DIRECTOR 


Mr. George Frank, Purchasing Agent of Cor- 
nell University, has been appointed Chief of the 
Schools Section to the Government Requirements 
Branch of the Division of Purchases of the War 
Production Board. Mr. Frank will handle appli- 
cations of schools and colleges, both public and 
private, for priority assistance in obtaining 
critical materials. He is on leave from the uni- 
versity and will make his headquarters in 
Washington. 


SPECIFICATION FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


The National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C., has prepared-a new specification, covering 
folding chairs for schools, designed to encourage 
correct posture and promote the comfort and 
safety of pupils. 

The new specification is the first result of a 
study begun by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and established as a research associateship 
at the Bureau. The specification is written in 
terms of use factors, leaving maximum freedom 
to the manufacturers in adopting methods for 
meeting these use requirements. It is expected 
that the specification may lead to the wide 
application of the principle of buying school 
furniture and equipment through specifications 
written in terms of school needs. 


New Brunswick Portable Chair 


The New Brunswick Seating Corp., Lawrence- 
ville, Va., has met the emergencies confronting 
manufacturers of school and public seating with 
the announcement of the “newest” Brunswick 
chair. While the Brunswick Co. produces several 
patterns of wood folding chairs within a gen- 
erous price range, their latest addition to the line 





The new medium price Brunswick 
school folding chair. 


has been designed to meet the demand for 
comfortable, substantial, and medium-priced 
chairs. 

Constructed of “tough Virginia oak” and 
finished in school furniture brown, the chair is 
suitable for church, clubroom, auditorium, 
mortuary, or school. It folds up completely into 
the heavy backposts, requiring only a minimum 
of space for storage. Steam-bentback slots are 
securely riveted and screwed to the heavy back- 
posts and the seat, deep saddled, is of maximum 
size, assuring comfort to all users. 

Descriptive circulars and prices are available 
to school authorities. 


Recorded Music for Rural Schools 


Ellsworth C. Dent, educational director of the 
RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., has revised the 
widely used booklet, “Rural Units I and II,” 
setting up a recorded music course of educational 
and cultural value for rural and village public 
schools. 

There has been a growing demand for an 
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organized series of music records for use in the 
rural schools. Mr. Dent points out that but 
little musical experience is required to present 
a course of music appreciation with the aid of 
RCA records. More than 150 compositions are 
provided on the 26 records, of which “Rural Unit 
I” (13 records) is the basic group. 

The many fine educational programs available 
on the radio during school hours, together with 
these special Victor records and lessons, give the 
rural music teacher firsthand contact with the 
best in the musical world usually available to 
teachers in the metropolitan centers. 

Copies of this 40-page booklet may be secured, 
at no cost, from the educational department, 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Redesigned Floor Maintenance Machine 

The Tennant Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has an- 
nounced a new Model V Tennant floor machine, 
redesigned and manufactured to give maximum 
efficiency for school cleaning. The remodeled 
machine is produced without aluminum and with 
8- and 16-in. attachments which will do the 
types of school floor work efficiently and econom- 
ically. It is powered with an electric motor, 





New Tennant Floor Machine. 


with two speeds for sanding, buffing, wax applica- 
tion, polishing, and scrubbing. 

The new model meets the requirements for 
maintaining wood, asphalt, tile, linoleum, terrazzo, 
and cement floors. 

The Tennant system of modern dry cleaning 
and floor maintenance has been found widely 
acceptable in industrial, educational, and organ- 
ization fields. Recently it has been introduced 
in defense plants where maximum efficiency and 
economy are necessary. 

Interesting circulars and printed matter may be 
had by application to the Tennant Co., 2530 
North Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indian Fire Pumps Effective in Controlling 
Incendiary Bombs 

The prevention and control of fires resulting 
from incendiary bombs is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Extensive tests made by Civilian Defense 
officials and the army and navy indicate that 
Indian Fire Pumps are excellently adapted for 
this purpose. 

The Indian consists of a 5-gallon rustproof, 
metal tank, which carries by handle or slung on 
the back like a pack basket. Easy pumping 
throws the continuous long distance spray, which 
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rapidly cools the bomb and wets down the sur- 
rounding area, preventing the spread of fire. Only 
clear water is used. A slight turn of the nozzle 
produces a powerful 30 to 50-foot stream for 
general fire-fighting purposes. Students can 
operate the tank and many schools are now 
equipped with it. 

One person can operate an Indian Fire Pump 
where three or more are needed for the stirrup 
pump — one to handle the nozzle, one to pump, 
and one or more to carry pails of water. These 
extinguishers are not expensive and are strongly 
made to give long usage. 

In addition to their adaptability to incendiary 
bomb work, Indian Fire Pumps afford the school 
a means of fighting all manner of fires in build- 
ings, on playgrounds, and in storage rooms and 
are fast replacing the soda acid type of extin- 
guisher. Thousands are in use by fire depart- 
ments, foresters, army and navy, CCC camps, 
and many others. 

Full details and an illustrated catalog will be 
sent upon request to the D. B. Smith Co., 422 
Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


“Fighting the Fire Bomb” 

“Fighting the Fire Bomb,” the first film ap- 
proved by the Office of Civilian Defense for train- 
ing civilian defense volunteers and the general 
public, has been released by Transfilm Inc., 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

This 16mm. sound release is being used by 
state and local civilian defense training organiza- 
tions, as well as private groups, throughout the 
United States, who might be affected by incen- 
diary air attacks. Copies are available at Trans- 
film Inc. and a limited number are being sent out 
directly from the Office of Civilian Defense, 
throughout the OEM Division of Information. 

This picture has also been made on 35mm. 
film, with a commentary by Boake Carter, to 
be released later. 

A teacher’s guide accompanies “Fighting the 
Fire Bomb” which includes an introductory talk, 
instructions for presentation, questions and 
answers for a “quiz” period, and directions for a 
second showing to impress the facts in the 
viewer’s mind. 

Author-director-producer was Sherman Price, 
president of Transfilm, who has produced other 
instructional films. 


Steel Rack for Folding Chairs 

A much needed improvement, a steel rack for 
folding chairs has been patented by the Walrus 
Manufacturing Co. The purpose of the Walrus 
invention is to provide for folding chairs a shelf 
or rack that is flat and rigid while the chair is 
open, and that folds with the chair when it is 
closed. It is adapted for steel folding chairs only. 
The new steel rack is manufactured separately 
by the Walrus Manufacturing Co., Decatur, II. 
Complete details sent on request. 


One Hundred New Recreational Films 


More than one hundred new titles have been 
added to the lists of features, serials, comedies, 
sports, and other films available in the 1942 
Catalog of Recreational Motion Pictures issued 
by Bell & Howell Co. The company also pub- 
lishes catalogs of “Educational Films,” “Church 





A student uses the Indian Fire Pump to extinguish an incendiary bomb. 
Parade of air raid wardens each equipped with an Indian. 
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Use of Motion Pictures” and a “Film Utilization 
Digest.” 

One of the aids added to the Recreational 
Catalog is the complete index and sales price list 
Also listed are the films that may be had through 
the newly established Filmsound 8mm. Rental 
Library. 

Copies of the Recreational Catalog are sup- 
plied free of charge to all projector owners who 
use or plan to use films. Requests should be sent 
to the Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Requests should state the model 
and makes of the equipment owned 


Copyrighted Design for Holden Book Covers 

The pledge to the flag is now printed on 
Holden Book Covers, in the copyrighted design 
as illustrated. 

Holden Book Covers are made of material of 
great tensile strength and durability, and rein- 





Holden Copyrighted Patriotic 
Book Cover. 


force, support, and protect schoolbooks in their 
weakest parts. Experience has demonstrated that 
properly constructed book covers add one to 
three years to the life of a textbook. Sample 
book covers and prices will be sent on request 
to the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Spring- 
field, Mass 


RELATED ARTS SERVICE HOLDS MEETING 

The fourth annual meeting of the Related Arts 
Service was held January 27, at the Commodore 
Hotel, in New York City. 

The Related Arts Service was organized three 
years ago, with two definite objectives in mind 
First, to assist art teachers and others inter- 
ested in the arts and crafts to “sell” art educa- 
tion to the American public; second, to assist 
teachers to solve their art problems through the 
help and advice of nationally known art directors 
who freely offer their services for the purpose. 

The report of the secretary, for the year 1941, 
showed a marked increase in the activities of the 
association over previous years. The association 
has adopted a special three-point program for 
1942, and will continue to carry on its program 
of assisting teachers to solve their individual art 
problems. The program includes the following: 

1. A decided increase in the list of subject 
material. The projects are to be carefully selected 
by a committee of art directors and produced by 
the teacher-training departments of outstanding 

art schools. 
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2. Sets of colored slides covering the practical 


application of art in everyday life. The slides 
to be loaned to art teachers for programs for 
parent-teacher associations and for other club 
meetings. 
New Lyon Steel Workbench 

Lyon Metal Products has announced a new 
heavy-duty, steel workbench, which permits more 
diversified use through the addition of several 
new and improved accessories. 





Lyon School Work Bench. 


This new basic steel bench is equipped with 
a single drawer, two or three-shift drawer units 
for multiple-shift operations, half-depth shelf, 
full-depth shelf, back and end stops, footrest, 
and full-length bench riser. 

School authorities may obtain a copy of the 
new Catalog No. 331, by writing to the Lyon 
Metal Products, Clark St., Aurora, II. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

@ The school board at Lewisburg, Ohio, has reorganized 
with R. E. Newman as president; W. S. MesHew as 
vice-president; and R. E. Buncer as clerk. 

@ Dr. Cart Kwnosre has been elected president of the 
school board at Sandusky, Ohio. 

eC. D. Hepperc has been re-elected secretary of the 
school board at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

@ Mrs. Lipa M. Hotsroox has been elected president 
of the school board at Attleboro, Mass. Mrs. Atice H. 
Stopss was named secretary protem. 

@ The board of education at Orrville, Ohio, has re- 
organized with the election of Dr. Frank Pxiiies as 
president; Mr. Witttam Scumipt as vice-president; and 
Mr. Joun Kropr as clerk-treasurer,. Mr. Paut Power 
and Mr. C. B. Getser are the new members of the board. 





SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


New PAKFOLD Portable BLACK Darkening 
Shade Available For Any Size Window 


An ideal shade for any darkening purpose .. . blackouts, 
visual education, laboratories, science rooms, etc. Folds up 
into a compact unit, which makes it handy to carry from 
room to room, easy to store and simple to operate. Demount- 
able, it uses the same pulley bracket as the Demountable 
Draper Style Y Double Roller Shade. 


The illustrations above show: (1) the Pakfold Shade drawn 
up and folded up out of the way when not in use ... (2) the 
shade dropped full length in use ... and (3) the shade ict 
down to a convenient height for turning the buttons that 
release the shade from the folded up position for placement 
on the window. 


This shade can be used either in Dual or Alternate shading 
and makes simple the darkening of windows for blackouts 
and any school need. It is made of very durable cloth best 
suited to the purpose. Write today for literature and give 
deseription of your needs. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Dept. AA3 SPICELAND, INDIANA 


A Step That Commands Approval 


O invest generously in seating facilities for school 

or college is not to indulge a desire for luxury, but 
to provide an important aid to management, morale and 
institutional prestige that is sure to be approved by all 
concerned. When such facilities comprise Grandstands 
or Gymstands built by WAYNE, there is the added 
advantage of economy ... real savings through longer 
life and lower maintenance costs. 


WAYNE 
GRANDSTANDS ROLLING 


GYMSTANDS 


Rugged construction, yet easily op 
erated. Will not mar floors. 


Portable, permanent and stadium 
types. Unequalled for strength, dur- 
ability and safety. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogs 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


LANCASTER and PEMBROKE AVES., WAYNE, PA. 


March, 1942 


Cs Sasa 


; aN EDUCATION 


TO RESPECTABLE BOARDS OF 


We don’t want to insult vour intelligence. 


kK DUCATION: 
Walrus 
officials couldn’t take your place without making them- 
selves ridiculous. 


But you ought to see them at work in their own factory 
where Laboratory, Vocational and Library F urniture ts care- 
fully and honestly made with the understanding of more 
than forty years of successful manufacturing experience. 


We won't try to speak out of turn in your meetings, but 
we respectfully solicit your inquiry to our Plan Board. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


IMPROVED 
yy 
TYPE 
TUBULAR 
STEEL CHAIR 


Seat 5S ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound curve, manufactured 
with casein glue. Seat panel will not tip at front or back 
when chair is open for use 


Pattern No. 8035 


The posts and legs manufactured from heavy gauge solid 
welded %" tubing equipped with 14 gauge domed glides. 


The braces in posts and legs made from 20 gauge steel with 
%" steel rod driven through same and securely riveted at 
each end. 


Back panel manufactured from 20 gauge steel Dual curved 
wrapped-on type eliminating use of welds or rivets which 
make it impossible for this back panel to work loose. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs 


READING, MICHIGAN 





